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ONE 


Gladys Smith died as the sun went down. She died in 
my arms. I remember thinking how pretty and young 
she was and what a pity that there was dust and blood 
on her face and no life in her lips—what a waste of a 
young body. I repeated her last words to me, words I 
could not understand, whose incongruity rang in my 
ears. 

“ ’Arry! ’Any!” she had moaned, “they’ve banned it! 
Oh, ’Arry, what shall we do now?” 

The lips were still now. Never more to move. The 
spirit that had willed the muscles gone too. Never more 
to return. It was the end for her! She was just a vehicle 
abandoned by the road while the driver had a quick one 
Surely so intimate a liaison as body and spirit could not 
be broken off just like that? 

It was stupid to think that way. It was growing late 
and dark and I had my work to do. 

Ah, yes, my work! 

The Colonel had ordered me to his presence and, being 
a mere subaltern, I had obeyed. Since that day in the 
summer of 1939 when, as a civilian, I had first been 
summoned to his office, much water, mostly muddy, 
some of it bloody, had passed beneath the proverbial 
bridge. It was now summer again. We both wore 
uniform all day now. Uniform improved him a little, 
but not much, for his was surely the oldest uniform that 
ever an officer wore! His scraggy head and thin, wrinkled 
neck poked out of a khaki collar like a mop on the end 
of a chipped handle. His collar badges were so polished 
and worn that his motto had vanished. His thin hair 
fell in unoiled strands from under a cap that was black 
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with nn^er grease. Only his eyes were the same; blue, 
cold and impersonal, with every now and then a shudder¬ 
ing flicker that went for humour. His office remained 
unchanged,, too. Even the bombing of London had 
railed to shake it. The same old maps hung from the 
walls. The same unpolished desk supported trays of 
untidy papers, even the same ‘pending’ with torn ‘g’, 
and, of course, the musty old armchair placed at an 
angle ready for the visitor. 

As I lowered myself into it again I smiled to think 
how nervously I had fingered my tie on that first visit 
of mine to the War Office. How frightened I had been 
then! Now I called it the War Box and often affected 
the customary fond contempt for it common to all 
members of His Majesty’s Army. Even the word ‘Intelli¬ 
gence’ had lost its ring. It was amusing rather than 
awe-inspiring to think that the Colonel worked for 
‘Intelligence’. 

“Looking fit!” barked the old man genially, pushing 
over a squashed packet of cigarettes at me. “Have one, 
I’ve got plenty.” 

“Thanks,” I answered. “I should be fit, standing all 
day on the White Cliffs of‘Hush-even-the-War-Office-has- 
ears’. Waiting for something to happen is good for the 
complexion, if nothing else.” 

“Enjoying yourself?” he asked. 

“Bored—a little,” I answered frankly. “Browned off, 
as they say, I want something more exciting than bird¬ 
nesting.” 

“Oh yes, quite. What are you doing?” 

“Second-in-Command of my company.” 

“Could you be spared?” 

“No one is irreplacable,” I replied with a laugh. 
“They shouldn’t have much difficulty. I’ve never been 
much good at sums.” 
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“Mathematics ?” 

“Accounts/ 5 I replied. “I’m 'developing into a first- 
class cashier. I expect to end up in Dartmoor. 55 

He laughed without meaning a thing; it was only a 
polite reflex. He was-waiting for an opening; that was 
obvious. He would do it in his own time. 

“I expect you are wondering why I sent for you? 55 
he asked at last. 

“I am/ 5 I replied, “and I 5 m full of hope. 55 

“Meaning? 55 

“A job. 53 

“Ah yes/ 5 replied the other, “quite. 55 Then switching 
the subject, asked: “Remember Ann Wheaterton? 55 

“I do/ 5 I replied. “You can’t travel across half of 
Europe with a girl and forget it. Especially if you’re 
being chased by spies—agents, I should say. 35 

“See anything of her now? 55 

“Yes, on my leave. We’re—well sort of engaged, 55 I 
replied. “Not much time for that sort of thing really, 
but if I do ever many, she’s the girl.” 

“Good. 55 He seemed relieved. Obviously. 

As comfortably an engaged man as myself is not likely 
to be influenced by other women; and when on a job 
other women are always a nuisance. I smiled to myself 
and wondered if I had been quite fair with the old boy. 
After all, I was more than casually engaged to Ann. 
Sometimes she meant more to me than the rest of the 
world put together. Better not say so, however. 

“So you like her rather more than you make out? 55 
said the Colonel. He was smiling. 

I grinned. I had forgotten that he liked to read other 
people’s minds. 

“Well—she’s a sensible girl.” 

“Never mind,” said the Colonel. - 

“Oh quite, sir,” I replied. I could see his point, for 
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there is nothing more tedious and ordinary than a sensible 
girl. ‘‘Those were the days,” I added lamely. 

“They certainly were.” 

‘Damn the man,’ I thought, ‘why can’t he get on with 
it? He knows I’m on tenter-hooks to find out what he’s 
got up his sleeve. He’s enjoying himself immensely.’ 

“Remember John Buckingham?” asked my tormentor. 

“Certainly I do!” I laughed. “Is he still in your 
service?” 

“He is. Why do you ask?” 

“Well,” I answered cautiously, “he’s an excellent chap 
and all that, though he is rathe] pompous and prone to 
laying down the law, but . . .” 

“But what?” 

“Well, he—er—doesn’t always seem to be—er—lucky 
in his undertakings.” 

”Thank you! ‘Lucky’ is such a delightfully vague way 
of putting it! What you mean is that he’s a pompous 
old ass and makes a mess of things.” 

“Well.” 

“Of course you do, and how right you are too, young 
man, that’s why I’ve called you in.” 

“Oh!” 

“Alone, both of you are useless, but together you 
seem to pull it off. God knows how, but there it is.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I said to this back-handed com¬ 
pliment. 

The Colonel stood up and began to pace the room in 
quick, nervous steps. 

“John’s making a mess of things. I know it. Look 
at this last communication from him. ‘Nothing to report.’ 
That’s all! But I know that there’s a hell ol a lot to 
report. I wouldn’t have sent him there if there wasn’t, 
would I?” 

“Where is he?” 
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“Maure Keep, in Kent. Lord Maure’s estate. You’ve 
heard of Old Maure, haven’t you?” 

I refrained from making the obvious crack about the 
Almanack, and said “Yes” vaguely. “Reputed to be 
eccentric.” 

“It’s a privilege of the peerage. He’s Colonel of the 
local Home Guard.” 

“Another privilege?” 

“Possibly, but all the same there’s something funny 

going on at Maure Keep, and John merely says ‘Nothin? 
to report’.” 

“What do you suspect?” 

“An illicit radio station. That part of England is 
packed with troops. Information about their dispositions, 
morale, weapons and state of training is urgently required 
by the people over the Channel. And there is a radio 
station definitely in operation. It comes up regularly at 
midnight for ten minutes; it’s pretty busy, too. The 
amount of information that leaks out of it must be colossal, 
and the trouble is that the information is red hot. It’s 
gleaned from the immediate neighbourhood and radioed 
straight across. We’ve been on its track for some time. 
It operates from Maure Keep. Either in the house or 
in the grounds. Maure’s such a secretive devil, it’s difficult 
to conduct a thorough check. That’s the trouble with 
the peerage. However, we managed to get John Bucking¬ 
ham in, and what does he do? Nothing! And after ten 

days too! It’s maddening.” 

The agitated little man sat down again at his desk. 

I he trouble is that ‘they’ are getting resdve.” He 
pointed upwards as if to indicate some celestial being 
hovering about the thin hairs on his head. “You know 
what that means! Bowler hats all round!” 

“It’s not your fault, sir ! 5 ’ 

“No, but I’m responsible. But that is beside the 
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question. What is important is this leakage. It’s got to 
stop and you, Anthony, will stop it!” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied with great confidence, and com¬ 
plete lack of conviction. 

“You'll go down to Maure Keep and, with John Buck¬ 
ingham to help you, you’ll ferret this thing out.” 

“You can rely on us, sir. How do I get in? I don’t 
know the old boy, or do I become the postman or the 
long-lost nephew from Australia?” 

“Neither, you go as yourself.” 

“As an army officer?” 

“As an army officer—on training.” 

“On training?” 

“You presumably still have what we used to call 
manoeuvres?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You’ll go on manoeuvres to-night. You’ll have to 
invent some reasonable scheme. You can either be the 
enemy or not. That is immaterial. What is important 
is that your post, or headquarters, or whatever you care 
to call it happens to be Maure Keep. Admission cannot 
be refused you. You’ll be billeted there until the con¬ 
clusion of the ‘exercise’. As Second-in-Command of a 
company you’ve probably had plenty of experience of 
billeting forms and the normal procedure employed. It 
should not be very difficult. Once there you’ll contact 
John and get to work. I'm giving you three of my men. 
They will act as dispatch riders, not so much because 
you may need them as such, but to give local colour. 
You’ll get a car too. Quite a comfortable one with all 
sorts of numbers and signs painted on it. The rest of 
the raise en scene will be up to you.” 

“I see.” 

“I’m not going to give you any more dope; I want 
you to approach the whole problem with an open mind. 
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We do not suspect anybody in particular, and, though I 
think it unlikely, even Old Maure himself is not above 
suspicion, though he never showed signs of activity in the 
past; in fact, except for a brief outbreak of actresses in 
his youth he has been a model of all that a peer stands 
for. He’s certainly keen on the Home Guard. At the 
same time there is a radio set working to France, and 
it is situated at Maure Keep, so somebody is responsible. 
You will leave London immediately after dinner. Report 
here to pick up your men and your car at eight. I will 
have money, equipment and the rest ready for you by 
then. Is that clear?” 

“Very clear,” I answered. 

“Any questions?” asked the Colonel. 

“Just one,” I asked. “In what capacity is John acting?” 

“Second footman,” laughed the Colonel as he rose to 
open the door. “So don’t clap him on the back and ask 
after his health!” 

Those of you who were hurrying down Whitehall on 
that evening, or looking down on it from the height of 
a bus, may have noticed at about eight o’clock an ex¬ 
tremely war-like figure, in battle-bowler and the rest, 
smartly salute a small Colonel and clamber into a smart¬ 
looking army vehicle. Perhaps you did not notice it. 
Never mind, it was only me alter all. 

My outfit consisted of one of those luxury cars shorn 
of their peace-time glitter and polish and now appearing 
in a modest khaki utility suit. At the wheel sat a cheerful- 
looking man who grinned hopefully at me as I clambered 
in beside him. In the back lay, rather incongruously, I 
thought, a motor-cycle amongst a heap of equipment. * 

“Me bike,” vouchsafed the driver following my dance 
“Can’t drive both, can I?” ^ 

Through the back window I saw two robot-like men 
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dressed in a uniform I had always associated with visitors 
from Mars, but which appeared to be the normal outfit 
of dispatch riders the world over. 

“Corporal Gravely and Private ’Astings, sir,” said 

my driver. “Proper lads they are, too! You ready, 
sir?” 


“I am,” I answered. “What’s your name?” 

“Pilcher, sir,” then proudly, as an after-thought* “from 
the Old Kent Road, sir, that’s me. Me trouble and strife’s 
still there too. They didn’t get ’er, them Nastes—worse 
luck! Not that I really means that, sir; you know ’ow 
one talks. Don’t know what I’d do without the old 
woman, especially on Saturday nights.” 

Upon which opening remarks the little man let in the 
clutch and we were on our way. 

We roared in true army style through the confusion of 
streets that make up South-East London. “There’s me 
old place,” shouted Pilcher as we passed a large bomb 
crater. “Bit knocked abaht, but the parlour’s O.K. and 
the stairs still lead to Uncle Ned.” 


After an interminable kaleidoscope of humanity, putting 
back bricks, tidying up, salvaging, dumping, appealing 
and looking brave, we left the old town and (rather 
naturally) were soon in open country. 

Being summer it was, of course, raining. As far as the 
eye could see there was nothing but water. Water 
drenched down from the skies, kicked up from the earth, 
ran in rivulets by the roadside, and dripped miserably 
from the trees. The windscreen wiper zip-zipped mono¬ 
tonously and I fell into a dream-like state of mind in 
which I counted up to five over and over again for no 
apparent reason. 


My thoughts, for what they were worth, were inter¬ 
rupted by Pilcher suddenly saying: “Could you do with 
a cup o’ Rosie Lee, sir?” 
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There was a hopeful note in his voice. 

“There’s a cafe just down ’ere, sir,” he added, “where 
the tea’s a fair treat. Never pass it without a visit, sir. 
Besides, them poor devils behind must be wet through 
by now. There it is now, sir!” 

I nodded. “O.K., stop here,” I said. It was a low 
wooden shack, standing just off the road. A gravel space 
in front of it afforded the necessary parking space for the 
lorries for which it had been built, and as we drove in 
three lorries stood, shining dully in the blue light of the 
rain. There were also eight army motor-cycles, a staff' 
car and three army trucks. 

It was evidently a popular place. 

My robots throttled down and swung slowly off their 
machines. ' They looked far wetter than anyone could 
look. They were a different colour now. The rain had 
polished and puffed up their faces as well as soaking 
through their clothes. They pulled their sodden gloves 
off with care, their wet fingers were red. They grinned 
and we moved towards the warm-smelling door. 

As we did so I noticed another car standing beside the 

army trucks. It was a large Buick. It shone evilly in its 

black paint and it looked immensely rich. The letters 

C.D. stood out boldly in black against a dull silver 

oval. ‘Corps Diplomatic?’ I wondered. ‘Funny place 

for one ol them to stop.’ I looked at it more intently. 

In the back seat lounged a man, gazing absent-mindedly 

in my direction. There was nothing outstanding about 

him. In fact, he was altogether insignificant though his 

hair was carefully oiled, his suit diligently pressed, and 

an over-large pearl sat in his gaudy tie. As I passed the 

half-open window of his car I was conscious of a strong, 

sickly smell. It was a mixture of scent, wine and cigar! 

‘A South American,’ I noted immediately. ‘Can’t mistake 
it.’ 
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The door of the cafe opened and a fat little man in the 
blue uniform of a chauffeur bounded out. 

hey haf no coffee,” he said indifferently. “Only tea.” 
“Tea!” spluttered the other. “Ah! what a country! 
What a country! Why I haf to Jeeve ’ere I cannot say. 
Why no I go back to America? Drive on, drive on. 
Let the Gringo drink his tea, but not me.” 

Whereupon he sank wearily back against the cushions 

of the car, while his chauffeur, guiltily wiping the moisture 

of his surreptitious cup of tea from his lips, leapt into the 

driver s seat and slid the Buick silently away through the 
rain. / ° 

Although i did not know it then I was to see a greai 

deal more of this gentleman from South America in the 
next few days. 

Tie tea was not good. It was a dark gravy-brown in 
colour and too highly sweetened. I was inclined to agree 
with the South American. We sat lumpily about°the 
table, smoking crushed cigarettes and staring at our feet. 

I looked up. I didn’t quite catch your names,” I 
said to my two dispatch riders. 

“My name, sir, for what it is worth is Gravely,” said 
the elder of the two, in an extremely well-educated voice. 
“I am, sir, a corporal.” 

“Mine’s Hastings,” said the other, a thin-faced youth 
with black wavy hair and too much emphasis on the ‘H’ 
of his name. 

“Corporal Gravely, Hastings, and Pilcher,” I mur¬ 
mured. “You know mine?” 

“Mr. Roberts, I’ve been led to believe,” replied Gravely 
punctiliously. 

“You know the nature of our work?” 

“We are acquainted with i;, sii,” replied the correct 
corporal. “We have been employed in this capacity 
before. I was unfortunate enough to lose my officer on 
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my last affair. A tragic business. I sincerely hope that 
there will be no repetition, sir!” 

“I hope so, too,” I answered uneasily; then, to change 
the subject, asked: “What did you do in peace-time?” 

“I, sir, was an interpreter. At Geneva^in fact. At the 
League of Nations, sir. I speak German, French, Spanish 
and Russian.” 

“Very useful,” I replied, rather taken aback. 

“I beg to differ, sir,” replied the corporal. “When I 
joined the army I promised myself a holiday from the 
drudgery of being a human telephone. You cannot con¬ 
ceive, sir, the soul destroying quality of such non¬ 
constructive work as mine. My nickname at that period, 
sir, was Parrot.” 

“Did you get your holiday?” 

“For a while, sir. Never have I tasted such beatitude. 
I was the Sanitary Orderly. Unfortunately, my fatal 
knowledge of languages filtered out and I was soon back 
at the old job. I believe that the reason I have been 
attached to you, sir, is to help you in understanding any 
foreign correspondence or talk that comes your way.” 

Fie sipped mournfully at his tea. 

“And you, Hastings?” I asked. 

Professional dancer,” replied the sleek young man 

promptly. “ ‘Hastings and Plowells.’ Howells was me 

partner. Nancy Howells. Nice looker, good dancer, too. 

’Course the partnership came to an end when I was 

called up. Believe she joined the W.A.A.Fs. Liked the 

unilorm. Good-looker she is. Hastings and Howells. 

What a team 1 Perhaps you saw us. ’Ammersmith Palais 
regular.” ’ 

“Ah yes,” I said absently. “And you?” to Pilcher. 

. “I was ; painter, sir,” chipped in Pilcher. “Just like 
little ole ’Itier ’imself, and just abaht as ruddy bad, too, 
if you can believe the missus.” ’ ’ 
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Upon which sagacious words he guiped down his tea 
burped politely, and leant back contentedly in his chair.’ 

The sodden orchards of Kent clustered closer and closer 
together as we headed south-east again. Oast houses, 
>et among acres of stringed hops, reared their ugly heads 
above the squat farms; clusters of neatly lined glass¬ 
houses nestled comfortably between the orchards and the 
ettuce-fields while parkland, copses and wooded hills 

almost hid the church steeples and the houses of old red 
brick Irom view. 

When we were but a mile or so from Maure Keep itself, 
stopped again and held a conference by the roadside. 
It was growing late, and though the rain had ceased the 
evening was dim and cold and the moisture dropped 
monotonously beneath the apple-trees. 

I outlined briefly our real role and our pseudo-role 
on this scheme, ‘painted a picture’ to fit in with the 
phoney exercise upon which we were engaged, and having 
given the last warning on the need of secrecy and dis¬ 
cretion re-entered the car. My hand crept automatically 
down to my holster. It was nice to think that there were 
six rounds m the chamber. Even if I wasn’t a very good 
shot the thing would at least make a hell of a noise. 

We found Maure Keep without much difficulty. The 
odge gates, forlorn and looking even wetter than a 
London pavement on a drizzly night, were half open. 

I he drive, a wet ribbon of a road full of muddy pot¬ 
holes, wound its way out of sight between huge flowerless 
banks of dripping rhododendrons. In the mud on the 
drive were the marks of tyres newly made. 

Pilcher jumped down to push open the gates. They 

creaked and groaned most dismally, while the wind swept 

sadly through the bushes and whimpered mournfully to 
the livid evening light. 
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I shivered involuntarily. If the rest of the house was 
to pattern (and houses seemed almost human in their 
personalities), Maure Keep promised well for the ghost- 
hunter, and that was about all that could be said for it. 

As Pilcher heaved grotesquely at the carved gates I 
experienced that uncomfortable feeling of being watched. 
Instead of being a part of the general scheme of things I 
felt as if I were caught in the beam of an invisible search¬ 
light. I looked restlessly at the bushes around me. Then 
my heart gave a kind of sickly lurch and I felt a coldness 
in my face, as I saw in a bush not twenty yards from 
me a human face. At least I put it down to be human, 
although what I could see of it in the gloom seemed 
more ape-like than human. Two very dark eyes stared 
out of a grey face, as wrinkled as a prune. A narrow 
forehead, a flattened nose, and coarse black hair gave 
the apparition its ape-like shape. 

“The Missing Link in person!” 

“O.K., sir,” broke in Pilcher’s voice. I looked away 
from it as Pilcher clambered into the driver’s seat. He 
gave a sudden start as he caught sight of me. He whistled. 

“Seen a ghost, sir?” he asked. “Lor! You ain’t ’alf 
white, you ain’t! Feeling ’arry and dick, eh? Wotcher 
need is a good cup o’ tea by the Aunt Maria. I’ll get one 
going as soon as we’re there, even if I have to use Maure 
Keep itself as coal.” 

I was hardly listening to the little man’s helpful 
chatter, though, as he guessed, I was feeling rather sick. 
I looked back at the bush. There was no face to be seen. 

I rubbed my chin softly. 

“Drive on, Pilcher,” I said quietly. “What’s in a ghost 
after all?” 

t “Nothing but wind, sir,” replied Pilcher cheerfully. 
“Though mind you, I don’t say as ’ow I’d be so certain 
of that if one turned up now.” 
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It was evidently a long drive. The rustling rain-heavy 
bushes gave place at times to high trees whose soggy 
branches swept low over the road and tried, half-heartedly, 
to catch hold of the car as it scrunched slowly along. 
We had covered, perhaps, a quarter of a mile and were 
entering a darker and thicker-covered part of the drive 
when I suddenly shouted: “Stop, for God’s sake! 55 

Pilcher had seen it, too, and even as my feet pressed 
involuntarily upon the floor-boards so did he bring the 
car to a stop. The impatient roar of the motor-bikes 
seemed to reverberate ominously beneath the overhanging 
trees. 

“GawdP * whispered Pilcher in an awed voice. “What 
is it?” 

I jumped out of the car and ran towards the shadowy 
figure that lay motionless across the drive. It was a girl. 
She lay face downwards, her arms and legs spread out in 
ungraceful abandon. She was wearing a cheap mackin¬ 
tosh under which showed a sodden green dress. Her 
blonde hair hung about her neck in a wet mass of 
straightened curls. There was mud and blood on her 
clothes, and clearly imprinted across her back was the 
muddy trace of a motor tyre. 

‘Oh, God P I thought. ‘Oh, God P 

I reached her side and turned her over^ As Pdid so I 
noticed a silver identity disc strapped to her wrist. I 
read it automatically. ‘Gladys Smith. Maure Keep, 
Kent.’ 

I looked at the white, muddy face. There seemed to 
be no life in her at all. Her hands were cold and wet, 
and the blood dripped slowly from the tangle of her 
blonde hair. She had almost reached the stage when she 
was no longer ‘she’ but ‘it’. 

Then she gulped in some air. It was a sudden con- . 
tracting movement as if she were drowning and this was 
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her last snatch at a life-belt. However horrible it was, 
it meant at least that she was still alive. 

I did not know what to do but prop her up and call for 
Pilcher. 

“Get a rug . . . and something for her head.” 

The two dispatch riders crowded about me. I twisted 
about to look up at them. 

“Have we any brandy or first-aid kit?” 

“In the car, sir,” muttered Gravely, shuffling off 
towards it. Hastings stood beside me gazing fixedly at 
the girl. 

“No good,” he whispered in a tight voice. “She’s a 
gonner.” 

Pilcher came hurrying back with one of the seats of 
the car in one hand and my mackintosh in the other. 

“Snap out o’ it,” he said to Hastings. “Get the blankets, 
they’re in the back.” He nodded to the vehicle. “Take 
it easy, me dear,” he said gently to the pale thing in 
my arms. “Poor kid, poor kid, a good-looker, too. 
Poor kid!” 

As he muttered he began to fumble about her body 
for wounds and broken bones. Suddenly he stood up. 

“She’s going,” he whispered and removed his cap 
furtively. 

I looked at the girl. Her lips were moving, then her 
eyes opened. They were blue but very cloudy. 

She babbled something, then, as if gaining strength, 
cried in a piteous voice: “ ’Arry! ’Arry!” 

“That’s all right,” I said soothingly. “There’s nothing 
to worry about.” Pilcher nodded approvingly. 

“ ’Arry! ’Arry!” she moaned. “They’ve banned it! 
Oh, ’Arry, what shall we do now?” 

Pilcher was nodding frantically at me. 

“Don’t worry,” I said softly, “don’t worry. Everything 
will be all right. Don’t worry. We’ll fix it.” 
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As I spoke she seemed to relax. The worried look left 
her eyes, the strain her body. She seemed to shrink and 
grow heavy. Her head nestled comfortably in my arms. 

There was a long silence after this. Pilcher stood 
beside me biting his lip. I could feel the presence of 
Graveley and Hastings standing like statues to my right. 

Pilcher knelt down. 

She s gone,” he said softly, as he closed her eyelids. 
“Poor kid. Wonder why she ’ad to go?” 

The raindrops were falling mournfully in the bushes. 
There was a noise of footsteps in the shrubbery. Pilcher 
heard it, too. Jumping up he pushed his way into the 
undergrowth. He returned presently. 

"Thought I saw something running away,” he said 
thoughtfully. “Why should it be running away?” 

It was funny how he spoke of the footsteps being ‘it’ 
instead of‘he’ or ‘she’. 

“Wot abaht ’er?” he nodded to the corpse. 

“Into the car,” I said. “She lived at Maure Keep.” 

We carried her to the car and placed her in the seat 
beside the driver. 

“You get on Graveley’s bike with him,” I said. “I’ll 
drive, it can’t be far.” 

We set off once again for Maure Keep. 

It was an ugly place. The price offered must have 
offended the architect, and his disgust had come out in 
his work. It was huge. It was high. It reared its red 
brick walls clumsily above a bank of rhododendrons. 
Its squat windows were set evenly apart and glared down 
upon the gravel drive. Elaborate buttresses climbed 
awkwardly and quite unnecessarily between drain pipes 
and thin ivy, while bundles of thin chimney-stacks pro¬ 
truded from the flat roof. 

Infringing on to the driveway itself was the main 
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entrance. It was a square brick box reminiscent of a 
public telephone booth, only larger. Three white steps 
led up to an old iron encrusted door, while two statues of 
Cupid aimed invisible darts at all callers. 

I stopped and jumped out of the car. A window banged 
somewhere above my head. A sudden gust of wand 
swept a squall of fine rain across the drive and died as 
quickly as it had come. 

I rang. A mournful tolling sounded from inside the 
house itself. The motor-cycles were silent now, the men 
leaning restfully across the fat petrol tanks like tired 
rowers. The body of Gladys Smith lolled back in its 
seat. It gave her a drunken appearance that I could not 
chase from my mind. 

The door opened and there was John Buckingham 
looking extremely prosperous in a yellow wasitcoat and 
a black suit. He had put on weight since I had last seen 
him, and his supercilious expression had heightened, 
doubtlessly since he had become a footman. 

He gazed haughtily at me, then a sudden look of 
recognition sprang into his eyes. 

Anthony, you old toad!” he shouted in a loud voice. 

What the hell arc you doing here, old boy?” 

Shut up, you fool,” I whispered fiercely. “You’re 
supposed to be a footman, not my best friend.” 

His expression became haughty and rigid again. 

Quite, sir,” he said. “Are you calling?” 

I grinned. 

v\hat d’you think I’m here for otherwise? Is anvone 
at home?” 

“\es, sir. His lordship is at home.” 

“Good. Tell him I’ve brought back Gladys Smith.” 

Gladys Smith!” John Buckingham looked beyond me 

at my car. “Good lord, the girl’s tight; dead to the 
world.” 
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“You're quite right,” I said soberly. “She’s dead. 
I picked her up in the drive. She’s been run over.” 

His mouth dropped open. He looked like a startled 

babv. 

“Dead! Gladys dead? Impossible!” 

“Who is she?” I asked. 

“One of the maids.” 

“When did you last see her?” 

“Me? I don’t know. Oh yes, at tea-time.” 

“How was she then?” 

“Very well. She was an attractive little tiling. Kept 
herself to herself, though.” 

“Did there seem to be anything on her mind?” 

“No, don't think so. Why?” 

I just wondered,” I replied. “Now will you get hold 
of somebody and have her brought in.” 

“Yes, yes, of course.” 

He hurried away and left me in the porch to make my 
first impression of the interior of this sprawling mansion. 
From where I stood all I could see was the hall. It was 
large and white. Tall pseudo-marble columns cut through 
the first and second floors to support a glass dome over 
its centre. Twin stairs of white marble climbed up each 
side to link up with the balconies of the floors above, 
while doors and passages led away like hollow branches 
from a centra! trunk. 

High up on the walls hung huge dark canvases encased 
in heavy gilt frames. The subjects were painfully alike. 
Big, healthy nudes, hands coyly shielding their mag¬ 
nificence, soared through swarms of cupids against a 
sombre background of thunder-clouds and dirt. Some¬ 
times there would be only one nude preening herself 
languorously amid a hundred-coupon-worth of velvet, 
but sometimes there’d be five or six with a man thrown 
in for luck strangely interlaced in mid-air, their laces 
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expressing no more emotion at finding themselves in 
these peculiar postures than a dead cod on the fish¬ 
mongers slab. 

As if not satisfied with such an overhead of Old Masters, 
the floor of the hall itself danced with ponderous plaster 
statues: a woman in a veiled dress, hands on hips; a 
Socrates (naturally); a very old Csesar very much the 
worse for wear and tear; three nymphs and an old satyr 
that played (or used to play before Time had removed 
most of it) a feeble reed. 

Although there was such a preponderance of artistic 
endeavour there were other articles of furniture as well: 
a red-purple carpet that crossed and recrossed the vast 
hall in strips, a cabinet, a few tables, a number of red 
plush-covered chairs and a grandfather clock that tick- 
ticked away the minutes in a flat dead tone. 

There was about the whole place that dead and musty 
smell of a mortuary, a museum into which at some time or 
other some force had breathed a kind of heavy jocular life 
and then, disgusted or more probably bored by the whole 
thing, had suddenly congealed the dancing nymphs and 
languorous nudes back to immobility. 

While I was still endeavouring to digest the classical 
stodginess of this vestibule John returned with another 
footman, and a portly man who could be none other than 
the butler. The butler looked worried. 

“Now, ’Arris,’ 5 he was saying sharply to John, “wot’s 
all this? Gladys Smith dead? Must be some mistake.” 
Then catching sight of ihe said blandly: “Are you the 
gentleman who has brought the girl back?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “The body is in the car.” 

The butler looked. He seemed to be incapable of 
movement, his tongue flickered out of his lips. 

“Thomas, and you, ’Arris, bring ’er . . . it, out and 
take ’er . . . it, round to the servants' quarters.” 
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He was still a butler. 

« “ What a shock ing occurrence,” he muttered to me. 

How did it happen, sir? Did she walk straight into the 
car?” 

“You’ve got it wrong,” I replied easily. “It wasn’t 

my car that killed her. I only found the body lying in 
die drive as I came in.” 7 5 

“Oh dear!” replied the butler anxiously. “That is 
dreadful. Her ladyship will be very upset.” 

‘?f idgett! ” shouted a voice from inside the house. 
Midgett, where the devil have you got to?” 

“His lordship,” whispered Midgett to me. “Excuse 
me a minute, sir.” Then lifting his voice, he replied: 
Coming, sir,” and shuffled inwards. 

The voice of ‘his, lordship’ continued off. 

“What’s all this row, Midgett? What is it, eh? Motor¬ 
cycles and people running about. Has the invasion 
started, or what, eh? And, if so, why the hell haven’t I 

been informed? Aren’t I in command of the Maure 
Battalion, eh?” 

4 “ Yes > y° ur lordship,” came the butler’s smooth voice. 
“There’s been an accident, your lordship.” 

“Accident? What sort of accident? Speak up, man!” 
“Gladys Smith, your lordship.” 

“Gladys Smith? Never heard of her! Who is she? 
Girl friend of yours?” 

“One of your maids, your lordship.” 

Good God! Is sh and here the voice lowered 

considerably and became almost confidential, “_in the 

family way? Is that it? The fellow who did it’ll have to 

marry her at once. I insist on that! Don’t care who he 
is.” 

“The poor girl, your lordship, is dead.” 

“Dead! Man alive, why not say so at first, instead of 
humming and hawing and making all sorts of extraord- 
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inary suggestions that have nothing to do with the 
case.” 

“A young officer brought her body back, your lord¬ 
ship.” 

“Did he, eh! Decent of him. Where is he?” 

“At the door, your lordship.” 

“Why not say * so at first. The trouble with you, 
Midgett, is that you will not be definite. Watch your 
step, Midgett, watch your step!” 

“Yes, your lordship,” replied the obsequious butler. 

Upon which the conversation between master and 
servant came to an end and Lord Maure came into 
view. 

My first impression of him was one of quantity. There 
was altogether too much of him. Too much moustache, 
too much tweed and too much presence. He seemed to 
dwarf' us all. We were little men. He was a peer and a 
colonel, too, by gad, and he made us realize it. 

He shook me by the hand. There was too much warmth 
in that handshake. 

“Nice of you,” he said heartily. “Damn good show 
what?” 

“I was coming here anyhow,” I replied. 

“You were? Splendid! Pat invited you, I suppose? 
I’m never told anything. Don’t know what goes on. 
Never bother to find out and, young man,” he lowered 
his voice again, “take a tip from an older one, never try 
to find out. That’s the secret to life, never look for it. 
It’ll turn up trumps, don’t you worry!” 

‘Yes,’ I thought, without bitterness I hope, ‘it would 

if we were all peers.’ Aloud I said: “I’m afraid I wasn’t 
invited.” 

His manner froze. 

“Not invited, eh? Not invited, eh? Come! Come! 
you’re joking.” 
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I noted the change of tone. It was all rather irregular, 

by gad! 

“I’m in the army,’ I said. “We are on an exercise. 
I’ve been ordered to make Maure Keep my headquarters. 
You know what these exercises are like. Somebody makes 
a pencil mark on a map and there you are—or, at least, 
here I am!” 

It was, I admit, a leeble joke. Needless to say it did not 
go down well. 

’‘Dashed aw'kward, you know, young fellah. Dashed 
awkward indeed. I can see your point of view; but 
there is the other side, damn it all, and this is a democracy, 
isn’t it? After all, an Englishman’s home, and all that, I 
mean it is what we’re fighting for, eh? If you get what I 
mean?” 

Perhaps a little flattery might help. 

“I’m afraid it’s your fault I’m here, sir.” 

“My fault! My fault! What do you mean?” 

“The enemy have captured the whole ol this part of 
the country, all except Maure Keep. I was at the con¬ 
ference when the umpires were deciding who had cap : 
tured what. They gave them the rest of the country, 
but said that it was ludicrous to think that Maure Keep 
would fall in a day.” 

“In a day?” shouted the peer. “Just let them try!” 

“Exactly. They said that Maure Keep could last 
almost definitely.” 

“They did, eh?” 

“They were very certain of it, sir.” 

“They were, eh?” 

“They were. The enemy were as sick as mud.” 

“Don’t blame ’em. Nice to think that there are at 
least some brains higher up. Bit of a change. What?” 

He nodded his head appreciatively. 

“Well, young man,” he said eventually, “I count on 
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you to keep up the honour of Maure. Don’t you let the 
side down, now. No sneaking away because it’s getting 
too hot. We stick to our guns here. By gad, we do. 
I’ll get my daughter to fix up a room for you. Midgett 
wall look after die men. Don’t you forget what I said, 
eh! no quitting.” 

“No quitting,” 1 replied, laughing. 

He began to move away, then turned on me. “Were 
they highly placed chaps, these umpires you spoke 
about?” 

“Very high,” I replied. 

“I suppose you can't give me any names?” 

“ ’Fraid not, sir. You know, security and all that,” 
but here I lowered my voice impressively, “they could 
not have been higher, if you know what I mean.” 

The big man winked knowingly and trotted happily 
awav. 


TWO 

I was taken to my room by a small, bouncing maid. I was 
followed by Pilcher, who carried the enormous weight of 
my valise, with only an occasional reference to his plates 
of meat, by which I understood he meant his feet. The 
room itself, though small, had an empty and unlived-in 
ieel about it. It had obviously been furnished with all 
those things that no one could use elsewhere, for the 
furniture was heavy and unpolished. Pictures of old 
school groups, a lew of Lady Butler’s war prints and an 
odd Virgin and Child in a gilt frame hung jauntily from 
the walls. The bed itself was a welcome change to the 
eternal valise and hard boards to which I had become 
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accustomed, but the means of getting to my room were 
baffling in the extreme. Nothing but apparently endless 
corridors! Long, cold corridors with pale green walls 
and a wooded floor upon which could still be seen the 
traces of a carpet long since worn or torn away. On the 
green walls themselves clustered an untidy collection of 
prints, mostly half-aerial views of seventeenth-century 
houses with a few sporting prints thrown in to relieve the 
monotony. It was like walking down the corridor of an 
old pawn-shop. This impression of length was heightened 
by mirrors that hung at the ends of corridors or where 
they turned to right or left, so that one had that night¬ 
mare sensation of continuously meeting oneself emerging 
from a background of gloomy and surrealistic dimensions. 

“There yer are, sir,” said the maid. 

Pilcher cast a criticizing eye at the room. 

“Ain’t yer got a weeping willow?” he asked the girl, 
“orficers can’t sleep without them.” 

The maid looked embarrassed. Pilcher’s ‘willow’ had 
rather sounded like ‘widow’. The girl’s confusion was 
understandable. 

Pillow, me girl,” said Pilcher in a tone of deep pity, 
pillow.” 

Ah!” said the maid. “In the cupboard,” and imme¬ 
diately produced it. 

She stood looking at us. 

What’s your name?” I asked. 

Laura, sir,” was the reply. 

“Dreadful business about Gladys,” I said. 

“Gladys?” answered the girl, suspiciously. “What’s 
5 appened to her?” She laid peculiar emphasis on the 
word ‘her’, as if the mention of that pronoun did not 
come pleasantly to her. 

“Haven’t you heard?” I replied. “She has been run 
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“You don’t say! Is she bad?” 

“Dead, I’m afraid. I picked her up in the drive.” 

Then came a sudden look of fright into her eyes. 

“No,” she whispered, “not dead? ... in the drive? 
What’ll . . .” Then she stopped abruptly. 

“Yes?” I asked, gently. 

The girl did not answer. I noticed that the muscles 
about her mouth were hard. 

“Is there anything else you want, sir?” she asked after 
an awkward silence, while she deliberately looked away 
from me. 

“No—no thank you, Laura.” 

She curtsied suddenly and left the room in a half run. 
The door shut, but I did not hear her footsteps patter 
down the corridor. 

“Lor’,” said Pilcher. “What’s the matter with ’em 
all?” 

I signalled silence, crept up to the door, and flinging 
it open I found myself face to face with the half-bent 
stocky figure of Laura. 

“Lor’,” said Pilcher, “got a belly-ache?” 

She tossed her head and slouched down the intermin¬ 
able corridor. I felt like asking her what it was that 
could interest her so much in us, but I knew that this was 
useless. I shut the door quietly. 

“If you ask me, sir,” said Pilcher, conversationally as 
he unpacked my kit, “this place is a bit rum, sir. What 
did she want? Who was that thing in the bushes? It 
walked like an ape, sir. I just saw it, pushing the bushes 
aside like an animal. Why run away from a poor dying 
kid? And what did you see at the gates, sir? It must 
’ave been something. You was as white as a ghost. 
You mark my words, sir, there’s something fishy ’ere.” 

“I know that.” 

“And that footman, sir. ’E’s a suspicious lad, ’e is. 
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Spoke like me, sir, 'e did, but when I tells dm to open 
tne old rory for me ’e looked as il ’e didn’t understand, 
vet, everybody knows a door’s a rory. You keep an eye 
on ’im, sir.” 

ic I will,” I replied, making a mental note to tell John 

Buckingham to polish up his 

Cockney. 

# 

“The sooner we’re back in the Old Kent Road, the 
better I'll like it, sir. Fair gives me the creeps, this place 
does. The others ’ave noticed it, too.” 

“Have they?” I replied. “That reminds me, I want to 
see them. Where are they?” 

'Follow me,” said Pilcher, confidentially. “I’ve never 
lost myself in the Tube, and this place won’t have me 

beat. Don't forget yer tit-fer,” he finished, handing me 
my cap. 

Corporal Gravely and Gunner Hastings were laying 
out their bedding on the straw above the stables. A small 
primus stove was Jit and a mess tin of water was gently 
steaming prior to coming to the boil. 

“We have taken the liberty, sir, of preparing a cup of 
tea,” said the corporal with dignity. 

“Good. Are you quite comfortable here?” 

“Excellent, sir. The household are proving quite 
attentive. There was a little girl called Laura here, not a 
minute ago, offering to help us in any way she could.” 

“Really?” I asked with interest. “What way?” 

“Carrying and fetching, sir,” replied the corporal. 
“Couldn’t be more obliging. She probably entertains 
romantic conceptions of army life, and I noticed her to 
be singularly attracted to Gunner Hastings’s fine crop of 
hair.” 

“Aw, go on,” said the bashful gunner. 

“That’s excellent,” I replied, cheerfully, “because I 
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have a job for you, Hastings, and your undoubted good 
looks will be of immense sen/ice.” 

The gunner simpered in a pleased fashion. 

“I want you to pay—er—a good deal of attention to 
Laura. You know, encourage her romantic ideas. She 
knows something, and I want you to find out what it is, 
and I want to know, especially, who Harry is/ 5 

“Suits me, sir, 55 said Hastings, with a grin. “Anyone 
got a comb? 5 ’ 

“Be careful, though, 55 I warned. “She’s not such a fool 
as she looks/ 5 

“Nor am I, sir, 55 replied the gunner, with unconscious 

humour. 

it was while Pilcher and Hastings were busy preparing 
the latter for his dangerous work that Corporal Gravely 
coughed discreetly and having made certain that he had 
my full attention said: “I do not know whether you 
noticed it, sir, but the mark of the tyres on the body of 
the poor girl did not correspond with those on the drive 
at that time/ 5 

“What do you mean? 55 

“Briefly, sir, that there was no trace on the drive of 
the tyres that had broken the girl's back. 55 

“That’s impossible!” 

“It’s a fact, sir. The marks on her back were V-shaped. 
Only criss-cross marks were visible on the drive. I made 
a note of it at the time.” 

“The V’s may have come after the criss-cross.” 

“In that case there would be traces of V’s in the mud.” 

“Unless the girl was run over first by the V’s.” 

“Then why aren’t the signs of criss-cross tyres on her 
as well? And would anybody just bump over a body 
and leave it at that? We stopped soon enough. Remember, 
it was daylight!” 

“Funny. Let’s have a look.” 
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Before going down the drive again, however, we had 
another look at the body. It had been placed in the 
butler’s pantry, and lay crudely stretched out on the 
bare table with muddy leather shoes pointing out over 
the edge of the scrubbed wood. 

“There,” said Gravely, “the marks are clear. Now 
come and see those on the drive.” 

1 hey were partially obliterated by our own tracks but, 
nevertheless, a criss-cross pattern was soon picked out, 
but in spite of minute examination no marks corres¬ 
ponding to those on the body were visible. 

Odd, I said thoughtfully. “She must have got those 
after the passage of the criss-cross pattern. Did she crawl 
there? And if so. how? And from where? The main 
road, but that is a quarter of a mile away, and there 
would be traces of blood. Let’s have a look.” I prodded 
at the wet grass. “Hullo, what is this?” 

‘This’ was a spot of blood. It was on the side of the 

drive, and was between the position of the body and 

Maure Keep itself. I searched further, there were other 

traces, big round blobs of blood, leading first to a hollow 

behind a rhododendron bush and then fainter towards 
the Keep. 

“She must have come from the direction of the house,” 
said Gravely. 

“Yes,” I answered, “but the grass shows no sign of a 
body drawing itself along, except towards the end here. 
You’ve doubtlessly done section stalks in your day?” 

“I have, sir,” said the thoughtful corporal. “Many a 
time.” 

“You remember how quickly the grass assumed a 
beaten air, as if a roller had passed that way.” 

Gravely looked hurt. “No,” I said, glancing at his 
‘League of Nations paunch’, “I’m not being personal.” 

He drew his stomach in sharply and said: “Yes, sir.” 
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I pointed to the slurred marks on the grass. 

“Now, what made those? 55 

“Feet, sir, 55 said Gravely, “without a doubt. You can 
see that by the width, and the slurred effect, and the 
ends. 55 

“Her feet? 55 I asked, doubtfully. 

“Might be, sir, 55 replied the corporal, equally doubtful. 
“But why should she walk this far away for help and then 
collapse across the drive? Either she saw something in 
those bushes, or, being already run over and nearly 
dead, was dragged here. Do you agree, sir?” 

“I do, 55 I replied. “It has been in my mind some 
time. 55 

“But who and why?” 

“If we knew that we’d be well on our way to solving 
this mystery.” 

“I’m glad you used that word, sir,” said Gravely. 
“I was afraid you might think her death natural.” 

“You don’t?” 

“Never have, sir. First, there was the discrepancy 
between the tyre marks. Next, who could run over a 
person in broad daylight and not know about it, and, 
finally, her last words were so strange. ‘They’ve banned 
it. 5 Who, and what? Who is Harry? And how does he 
come into it? There was something on her mind, some¬ 
thing strong enough to make her forget her own pain, 
and when a person can forget their own injuries, the 
matter weighing on their mind must be very heavy.” 

“Then, it’s murder?” I asked awkwardly, knowing that 
the ex-interpreter had already followed the same line of 
thought. 

“Possibly, or fear.” 

“Fear?” I queried. 

“She may have been killed accidentally and the man 
who did it, afraid of the consequences and believing her 
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to be dead, brought the body here so that no suspicion 
would fall on him.” 

“Possibly, but why not take his victim on to the main 
road? By leaving it in the drive he points automatically 
to himself and narrows the fields of possibilities.” 

“He may have been disturbed, sir.” 

I remembered the face in the bushes and nodded. 

“On the other hand,” said the corporal quietly, “she 
may have been killed intentionally.” 

“But the same objections arise. Why leave the body 
in so conspicuous a place? Anyhow, why murder a 
maid?” 

“We know, sir, that a secret radio is oneratince from 

•X r ^ iO 

Maure Keep. Suppose this unfortunate girl had stumbled 
into something and was about to give the agents away, 
they would not hesitate to despatch her. They would 
be in a hurry, too, and that would explain why the body 
was not placed more carefully. Minor details are apt to 
be forgotten when you are in a hurry.’' 

“But why did she talk of Harry and of being banned?” 

“Harry was perhaps more important to her in the last 
moments of her life than the secret she knew.” 

“Possibly, but who the hell is Harry?” ' 

“! expect Hastings will supply us with the answer, 
sir,” said Gravely cheerfully. “In the meantime, I would 
suggest that you order me to make an inspection of the 
tyres of ail the vehicles on the Maure Estate.” 

“Certainly, Gravely,” I answered. “You seem to have 
had some experience of such work before?” 

“I have, sir,” smiled the corporal. “It is all a question 
of common sense.” 

Upon which we returned to Maure Keep, he to examine 
motor tyres, and me to meet my hostess and the family. 


They were waiting for me in the drawing-room. The 
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room was large and uncomfortable; its walls almost 
hidden by portraits: children’s portraits, studies of old 
men with hands complacently folded on lap and women 
of many centuries curiously naked about the throat. 
Then there were more statues, evil-looking busts of old 
men with no eyes but sockets in lieu. There was a 
candelabra that suspended its glittering glass above an 
old gilt table covered with magazines; but the piece de 

resistance however was obviouslv the white wooden mantel- 

* 

piece and accompanying woodwork into which was set 
yet another large canvas. This one depicted a plump 
and scantily attired beauty passionately greeting (or 
rejecting?) a fiercely be-whiskered and strongly armoured 
gentleman of some centuries ago—perhaps she knew from 
bitter experience what rusty iron can do to a girl’s 
complexion! 

However, all these glories could not be seen from the 
door itself for a heavy brocade screen formed a barrier 
from behind which die visitor emerged iike an actor 
appearing from the wings. 

Having negotiated this first obstacle, and having 
digested the heavy luxury of the room itself, I was able 
to locus my attention on the small group of people 
standing by the fireplace. My first impression of them 
was one of heights and shapes. They were like assorted 
lollipops. There was the tall figure of Lord Maure in a 
velvet smoking-jacket, then a white-haired woman with 
a soft, aimless face, whom I took to be Lady Maure. 
Around these two, like com about an alien plant, stood 
four other people. 

“Come in, Fortescue! Come in,” said Lord Maure, 
unexpectedly; then, turning to the others bellowed 
happily: “Fortescue and I are comrades-in-arms! Eh, 
old boy?” He winked enormously at me, sliding his 
whole eye beneath that wiry eyebrow of his. 


2 * 
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So I came in and as the group dissolved into individuals 
I felt a shock, for there, as aromatic as ever, was the 
South American gentleman with the strong views on 
English tea! I saw a pencilled eyebrow shoot up as our 
eyes met. There was a question in his eyes but I affected 
to ignore it for the time being and turned my attention 
to the white-haired woman. 

“My wife, 55 said Lord Maure airily, “collects things.” 
He gazed around at the art treasures in the room, then 
frowning at her, said: “Come on, dear!” 

As if animated by a hundred springs the little woman 
bounded forward. “How do you do?” she said. “It’s so 
nice of you to call. Isn’t it dreadful about Gladys? I 
don’t know where I’ll find another maid. These things 
are sent to try us, aren’t they? I’m sure of that.” 

“Quite, my dear,” said Lord Maure with a frown that 
put shackles on his wife’s mouth. “And this,” continued 
the old man, motioning towards a girl with red hair, 
unusual dark blue eyes and a wedding ring on her 
finger, “is my daughter, Patricia Lomas. We call her 
Pat, for short.” 

“Hallo!” said Pat, in a friendly voice. “Isn’t he sweet l” 
Then, bursting into a high laugh, said: “Look at the 
expression on his face! Isn’t he really too sweet for 
words!” 

“And this is . . . this is . . .” mumbled Lord Maure, 
frowning fiercely at the South American. 

“Senor Leon Huevonez de Gonzalez,” supplied the 
other with a slight bow. “Fourth Commercial Secretary 
to the San Pablo Embassy. My mother was a Gon¬ 
zalez from San Pequenia, her father, Poncho Bristow, 
having settled in that village after his abortive attempt 
on the life of President Labardo who put a four pesos 
tax on Gomina hair lotion, a concern owned by my 
grandfather’s brother Alonso. On my father’s side . . 
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“Exactly/’ interrupted Lord Maure, “exactly, as I was 
telling Fortescue . . .” 

“Roberts,” I whispered. 

“Quite, quite,” beamed Lord Maure, “Robert For¬ 
tescue.” 

“We’ll call you Bob,” laughed the irrepressible Pat. 
“It’s so much easier.” 

‘And that,’ I thought with a sigh, ‘is the nearest you’ll 
ever get to my real name.’ 

“This is Captain Tingle of the U.S. Army,” continued 
Lord Maure, looking vaguely at a white-faced youth with 
a shock of close-cropped hair, rimless spectacles, and two 
small eyes that fell back behind wads of flesh. 

“Rod Tingle,” answered the United States officer in a 
thick, cheerful voice. “Rod Tingle, that’s me. H’yar? 
Jeese! I’mthoisty!” 

“He’s so sweet,” whispered Pat in a loud voice. “Always 
tight.” 

Rod nodded agreeably. 

“Behind you, my sweet,” said Pat, pointing at the 
glasses. 

“Thanks, pal,” replied Rod, switching round towards 
the sideboard. 

“Great bottle,” murmured Lord Maure. “One of the 
last of the old stock. Have to drink this ‘hooch’, as they 
call it, or break into the brandy stocks. God, this war’s 
tough. Wish you’d open up a new Front, young man. 
Get a new consignment of champagne, then! What?” 

I was not paying much attention to the old man for 
my gaze w^as resting expectantly on a little dried-up 
woman with grey hair and pointed shoes much too big 
for her. She, however, paid no attention to me, or to 
any of the others for she was busy knitting at an intricate 
form of baby wear. 

“That’s Meek,” nodded Lord Maure. 
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I felt inclined to agree. 

‘ Meek, Pat’s governess. Looks after any kids that 
drift in here. Been with us for years.” Then in a louder 
voice: “Come and be introduced, Meeky. Come on, 
now. Here’s a handsome young officer for you ! Ah-he-be! 
You like handsome young officers, eh?” Then in a loud 
audible whisper: “She’s incurablv romantic, the old 
bag!” 

“We do treat you badly, don’t we, Meeky darling?” 
laughed Pat, “but you know we’re fond of you really, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh yes, miss,” said the little woman in die softest of 
voices. “How do you do, sir?” 

“How do you do?” I answered uncomfortably, for 
behind her thick glasses her big colourless eyes stared 
fixedlv at me. 

“Plow dreadful for you,” she continued in the same 
even tone of despair. “How dreadful!” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Finding her like that. You so young, and she so 
young. Beauty to beauty. Now if it had been me, nobody 
would have cared. But she was so beautiful, so sweet. 
We all loved her. She called me ‘Miss Meek’. The 
others all call me Meeky, you know.” 

“Now, Meeky, my girl, no sob stuff,” said Lord Maure 
jovially. “You know, Fortescuc, she’s incorrigible. Sees 
the oddest things in everything. Now take a glass of 
beer, nothing romantic in that you’d say, and so would 
I, but not Meeky. Oh no! She sees the hop-pickers in 
the sun, the muscles of the carriers, and I don’t know 
what else. Even says there’s romance in Watneys! And 
as for babies . . 

But Miss Meek wasn’t listening any more. She had 
returned to her chair and picked up her knitting. 

Lady Maure looked up. “Babies?” she whispered im- 
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ploringly. “He's only a baby, you know. A big baby, 
you know. 5 ' 

“Oh, Father, why did you have to mention babies. 
Now mother’s off!’’ said Pat petulantly. 

“My dear girl,” replied the peer with calm, “Fortescue 
was asking about them. Can’t be rude to a guest, you 
know. 55 

“Stop being a bore,” said his daughter, “and calm 
mother. 55 

“Harry! 55 begged Lady Maure, in anguish. “Harry, 
come here. 55 

There it was again ! Harry! Was Lord Maure Harry? 
Why not? He wouldn't be the first house-owner to dally 
with a house-cleaner. Maure, however, wasn’t reacting 

properly. 

“Yes, dear, he’ll be here,” he said soothingly. Then: 
“Don’t ever mention babies,” he continued reprovingly 
to me. “ ’Course, you couldn’t be expected to know. 
Not your fault. Don’t apologize. Let’s have dinner. 
Tm starving. Midgett’s probably drunk again. Corne, 
my dear, we have apple tart for dinner.” 

He gave his arm to Lady Maure, and led her gently but 
firmly towards the dining-room. 

There was a rush for Pat. 

“Madame!” said Leon Huevonez delicately. 

“C’m on, Sis, 5 ’ shouted Rod. 

"Til go with Bob,” said Pat. “Come on, Bob, you’re 
making them so jealous !’ 5 

“Ah, madame,” wailed Leon in a hurt voice. “How 
can you do theese to me! You English I do not under¬ 
stand. You are beautiful, you are young. Your ’usband 
is fighting miles away, and yet you are harder to conquer 
than a pay-woman! What more do you want? Hees 

consent?” 

“Aw, shucks,” said Rod. “C’m, Don Juan.” 
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“My name is Leon. You confuse me with my cousin 
from Vertigado, he that is rny wife’s brother’s employer.” 

“Aw, Jeese! I ain’t. We weren’t speaking of yer 
wife.” 

“My wife, she is fat. She is silly. She has eight childrens, 
but she cooks well; but for nine years she is there. A 
man has to have variety . . .” 

“And a woman, too,” said Pat: 

“Madame!” replied Leon, scandalized. “How can 
you? In my countree a woman is sacred. She has the 
home, the children, the keetchen. The man he goes out 
to his mistress, but he naiver insults his wife.” 

“Can’t the woman take a lover?” asked Pat. 

“Madame!” said Leon, in even greater horror. “You 
do not understand. She is Sacred. She is the Mother. 
She is like the Sacred Cow of. . .” 

“Yeah, that’s just about it,” interposed Rod. “ ‘Une 
Sacrce Vache,’ as they say in Noo Orleans. Let’s get to 
the food. I’m thoisty!” 

So in we went, Pat and I, followed by Rod and Leon, 
and because nobody had bothered to tell her, Miss Meek 
sat on knitting away until the sudden emptying of the 
room about her brought her out of her trance, then she 
looked up, saw that we were gone, and hurriedly winding 
up her work came trotting apologetically into the dining¬ 
room. 

It was after dinner now. The ladies had departed, we 
sprawled in our chairs. Dinner had been good but it 
was a pity the atmosphere did not correspond. A feeling 
of uneasiness and of anxiety had hung over us with the 
persistency of the musty smell of the plush walls. It was 
cold and damp in that room as if winter’s moist still 
lingered in the heavy velvet curtains or oozed up from 
the thick red carpet underfoot; but perhaps the physical 
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discomfort, came from a mental uneasiness—or perhaps it 
was the grandfather clock that let the seconds drop back 
into eternity with a finality that mocked at the feeble 
humour of living. 

Perhaps it was my liver. Whatever it was I was only 
too delighted when Midgett leant discreetly over me and 
said: “Excuse me, sir. One of your men at the door 
wishes to speak to you, sir.” 

I stood up. 

“Let us know how the battle is going, Fortescue,” said 
Maure, “and don’t forget to come back for your 
brandy.” 

“Ah-h!” said Leon suddenly. “You English, you are 

so comic with your war games. Now in my countree 

when we have manoeuvres we play the real game. No 

brandy. There is no time for that. I remember once 
# 0 0 

sitting in my tent, ready for war when a serpent she 
crawls down the pole and attacks me. Was I frightened? 
No! What did I do?” 

I left the room at this stage, leaving the South American 

gazing inquiringly at the blank faces of his host and Rod 
Tingle. 

Gravely was waiting patiently outside for me. Fie 
drew me to one side. 

“Excuse the interruption, sir.” 

“That’s all right,” I replied. “Gives local colour.” 

I have made an inspection of the tyres, and the ones 
corresponding to the marks on the girl's body come from 
Lord Maure’s own car.” 

“Are you sure?” I exclaimed. 

“There can be no mistake, sir.” 

I whistled. 

‘And the other marks on the drive are those of a car 

with a C.D. on it. Looked like the one we saw at the 
cafe.” 
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It is the same. It belongs to the Fourth Commercial 
Secretary to the San Pablo Embassy.” 

‘‘How does he come into the picture, sir?” 

“I don’t know yet.” 

‘'It's a rum business, sir.” 

“It is. Tell me, have you any theory?” 

“Not at the moment, sir. Not exactly. It would be a 
help to know what time Lord Maure went out to-day.” 

“I'll try and pump him,” I replied. 

“FI! tackle the chauffeur, sir.” 

“Good. Any news from blastings?” 

Gravelv smiled. 

He s on the job now, sir. He and Laura were seen 
half an hour ago, progressing in the direction of the 
rhododendron bushes. I anticipate a report at any 
moment now, sir.'’ 

“Good. If you have any more information, let me 
know.” 

“You’ll be inside, sir?” 

' Yes, and you’d better send Pilcher out on his motor¬ 
cycle. Tell him to tour the country around. Tell him 
to keep his eyes open for wireless aerials or suspicious 
marks. I don’t think he’ll find anything but some local 
knowledge won’t hurt. Tell him to have a drink in the 
local, and pick up as much gossip about this place as he 
can. It might he interesting.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Gravely saluted and I returned to my brandy. 

It was a delicate position. I sipped my brandy carefully. 
Leon was still talking. 

“And so I skinned this serpent and here she is 1” Where¬ 
upon he bent back and kicked up his legs to show a pair 
of pale browny-grey snake-skin shoes. “I walk every day 
in the she-devil that tried to keel me!” 

“War O.K.?” asked Rod. 
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“The position is critical,” I replied gravely. 

“So we're winning, eh?” 

“I do not understand you English,” said Leon anxiously. 

“Nobody does, old boy,” replied Maure. “Hardly 
understand them myself!” 

“But you loose a battle and the next day your papers 
talk of lessons; you have a victory and everybody is angry 
if you even ring one bell in happiness.” 

“What do you expect them to do?” asked Lord Maure 
in some surprise. 

“In my countree when we have a defeat all the generals 
is shot and when we win then they are all drunk!” 

“Steady on! There’s a limited supply, you know.” 

“Another thing: this new Front.” Leon was very 
earnest. 

“What about it?” 

“I read a paper saying ‘Tentative date for the Second 
Front’,” continued the South American comfortably. 
“Will you then publish the time and place? The Germans 
read your papers, you know.” 

“The papers know nothing,” interposed Rod, “so what 
the heck? Anyhow, perhaps the Second Front, as you 
call it, has already started.” 

“Sir,” said Lord Maure, addressing the South American 
with great dignity, “I agree with you. It seems absurd. 
Maybe it is absurd, and yet a nation should be judged 
not by impressions, but by results. You’ll agree that the 
Englishman is a very unusual creature?” 

“Very unusual.” 

“And England a great country?” 

“A very great countrce.” 

“The one has made the other. How? Nobody knows! 
But the ingredients are good. Let us keep to the 
brew!” 

He looked round at us, almost expecting the round of 
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discreet applause with which the after-dinner speaker is 

greeted. Leon glanced wearily up at the ceiling. Rod 

muttered “Jeese!” and drank deeply. I felt an odd 

iking for the old man, then remembered that it was the 

mark of his tyres that lay imprinted on the stiffening body 
in the pantry. & 7 


. How does the cessation of civilian petrol affect you, 
sir?” I asked. 7 ’ 


“Badly, my boy. Only one car now, the one I run for 

my Home Guard duties. How do they expect me to make 

my tours of duty, if they don’t give me petrol?” 

“But surely you have enough for Sundays . . .” 

“Sundays!” exploded the old man. “Fortescue, my 

boy, do you realize that I am called out for somethin"' 

or other every day of the week? Not a colonel for nothing! 
you know!” 

“Wish I had arrived earlier,” I replied. “I would have 
been interested to visit your positions.” 

“Didn’t go out to-day, as a matter of fact. Did it all 

on the telephone. Terrible weather and I’ve got a touch 

oi the gout, but you’re welcome to-morrow. We’re firing 
Stens.” ° 

I nodded rather absent-mindedly. So Lord Maure had 
been out to-day ? or so he said. Gravely will check up 
on the chauffeur. The old man appeared to be telling the 
truth and yet it didn’t fit. I put the question to one side. 

I still had to check up on Leon. 

“You, of course,” I said to this polite San Pablian, 
“don’t have to bother about such things. The Corps 
Diplomatique supplies you.” 

“Yes,” replied Leon, “but me, too, am rationed, and I 
couldn’t let you haf any!” 

“I wasn’t going to ask,” I replied. 

“Ah! That’s fonny. They always do!” 

“Didn’t I see you in a cafe about ten miles away?” 
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“Eet is possible. Ah, yes, I remember, you were in a 
large army car with noisy motor-cycles.” 

“The car’s not so large as that. It couldn’t beat yours. 
I'm sure you were here hours before me.” 

“Haf an hour,” said Leon. “We drive slowly to keep 
the petrol and the rubber.” 

“So you might have found the body instead of me!” 

There was a silence. 

“Body?” mumbled Lord Maure. “Oh, quite, the little 
maid. What a tragedy, eh? Funny, Serior Huevonez, that 
you did not see her.” 

“There was no body when I arrived,” replied the South 
American awkwardly. “My chauffeur would have seen it, 
and I would haf felt the bomp. I know that bomp. In San 
Pablo we had a big earthshake. Seventy thousand peoples 
was killed. I had no sleep for a week driving peoples in my 
car to the hospital. I bomped over lots of bodies. It ees 
better to save the living in such cases. We know life and 
death in South America.” 

“We are beginning to appreciate it in Europe,” said 
Lord Maure dryly. 

So there it was. The body had been placed in the drive 
some time between Leon’s and my arrival—that is, if he 
was telling the truth, and was there any reason to doubt 
it? Though he had now narrowed down the time interval 
the solution was still as far away as ever. How could those 
tyre marks be explained? I recapitulated the events prior 
to my arrival and remembered the vivid face I had seen 
in the bushes. Who was this Thing which still could not 
be called a man? 

“Shall we join the ladies?” said Maure, pushing back 
his chair. We rose and moved towards the door. 

It opened suddenly and little Miss Meek came running 
into the dining-room. 

“Will there be an inquest?” she gasped. 
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“Inquest?' 5 said Maurc. “What do you want an 
inquest for?” 

“Poor little Gladys.” 

Oh? Ah! H m, yes, I suppose so. Dashed awkward 

eh? Hadn’t thought of that. Still, it’ll only be a formality! 

1 hanks for reminding me, I’d better get on to the police. 

Dashed if I know what we do in these cases. Will you 
excuse me?” 

Without waiting for an answer he moved away. Leon 
and Rod went on into the drawing-room and, as I was 
about to follow, Miss Meek grabbed me by the arm. 

Can I speak to you alone, sir?” she gasped. 

“Of course,” I replied. “What is it?” 

“Not here,” she answered in a low voice. “These walls 
have ears, long, hairy, evil ears that spy and sneer. Let’s 
walk in the garden.” 

So into the garden we went, walking gravely side by side 
in the twilight among the rhododendron bushes and 
azaleas, where the dead flowers of spring still perched. 
The wind had died down, the clouds parted, and the sky 
was a pale green like the face of a ghost. 

The little woman who walked beside me spoke like a 
ghost, too. 

“She was such a lovely child,” she whispered. “I loved 
her like a mother. She would cotne to me in the evenings 
and sit on the end of my bed and tell me all the plans she 
had made for her and . . . and . . .” 

“Harry?” I whispered. 

She started back and stared short-sightedly at me. 

“You know?” she whispered fearfully. * 

“A little,” I replied, “from the others.” 

“They know nothing,” replied the spinster firmly. 
“They just gossip.” 

“And you know?” 

“A little. She confided in me. At least I think she did, 
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but there was always something strained and distant about 
her as if she knew she had not long in this world. 55 
“Who is Harry? 55 I asked boldly. 

“He is so fine, so handsome and so much in love with 
her. They were made for each other. Together they 
seemed almost one, apart they did not exist. 5 ' 

“Does he know?' 5 I asked, wondering whether she was 
deliberately avoiding a direct answer. 

“I do not think so. Not yet, perhaps. He will soon. 55 
“Don’t you think we ought to tell him? 55 
“I will. 55 

“I'll come with you, if it will help you.' 5 
“No. I must do it myself. 55 

“He might want details, and I did find the body. 55 
“Oh,' 5 she said in anguish, “don’t talk like that. It’s 
so cruel, this impersonal attribute of death. Say that you 
saw her temple abandoned, but not ‘the body 5 . My darling 
was so full of life. She wouldn’t like it.” 

We walked on in silence. A chill summer breeze swept 
up to us. Miss Meek shivered. 

“Tell me what you know of Harry and her, 5 ' I whispered 
urgently. “It will only do you harm to keep it bottled 

up.” 

Miss Meek stared over the distant pine trees. 

“I haven’t got her permission,” she said simply. 

“I’m sure she w’ould give it, 55 I replied. “From the 

brief view I had of. . . her, I felt I knew her somehow. 

She would know me as a friend.” 

“I must consult her first,” came the soft reply. 

‘Damn this whimsey little creature, 5 I thought. ‘Wish I 

were a Gestapo agent; bluntness might achieve some¬ 
thing. 5 

“It is cold,” whispered the governess. “Do you think 
she is safe?” 

“Of course she is. 55 
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“You don’t think she has lost her way? She was such a 
child, you know. I helped her in everything. I don’t 
know what she’ll do without me. Oh, my poor, poor little 
darling, why did they have to do this to you?” 

“They?” I asked. “Who?” 

“Eh?” she replied. “Who? I don’t know. It is hard to 
have to say so, but I suppose it must have been God.” 

“H’m. Yes. I suppose so,” I replied, thoroughly angry. 
Though God had undoubtedly ordained it, this solution 
would certainly not please the Colonel and did not explain 
the secret radio station. 

“Where is her temple?” asked Miss Meek. 

“In the Butler’s Sanctuary,” I replied with a trace of 
irony. 

“How delicately you put it! You have the eyes of a 
poet and the heart too. I will go to her now. She needs 
me. You will excuse me, please.” 

“Good evening, Miss Meek,” I said. “Don’t forget that 
you can rely on me if you are ever in trouble.” 

“Thank you, dear boy. Thank you.” 

She turned on her heel and trotted rapidly towards the 
sombre pile of Maure Keep. 

I walked angrily on towards the stables from whence 
came the low mutter of voices and occasional breaks of 
laughter. The Three Musketeers were drinking tea, of 
course, and both Gravely and Pilcher were making those 
heavy sarcastic jokes that form the basis of all conversation 
in the army. Hastings, hot and not a little angry, fired 
back with heavy broadsides of solemn humour. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Romeo was easily repulsed on all fronts, sir,” giggled 
Pilcher. 

“Nonsense,” retorted Hastings. 

“ ’E didn’t even penetrate the houter defences.” 
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“We feel, sir,” said Gravely, “that this girl Laura is a 
sexless wench!” 

“Why?” 

“It is the only logical explanation for Hastings's 
defeat.” 

“Give a bloke time,” begged the discomforted man. 

“Sure, but mind yer ’olds ’cr hand by Armistice night,” 
called Pilcher. 

“What actually happened?” I asked. 

“Well, sir, she slapped me face.” 

“Thought it was thunder, I did,” said Pilcher airily. 

“You weren’t there,” retorted Hastings. 

“Oh yes, I was. Thought you might need reinforce¬ 
ments.” 

“You being the reinforcements?” 

“Couldn’t have done w'orse, could I?” 

“Will somebody tell me exactly what happened?” I 
asked patiently. 

“That’s all that ’appened, sir,” said Plastings. “We 
were getting on fine like, till I asked ’er about Gladys, then 
she became kinder stiff and distant, so I layed off the 
subject and became more friendly like, began doing this 
and that to her, y’know. Then she stood up angry like. 

I stood up too, but didn’t let go. Then she fetched me one 
and walked away. Can’t make it out at all.” 

“Never mind,” I replied. “That in itself is useful. 
Keep at it. Try again to-morrow.” 

“But I don’t like ’er, sir!” 

‘The Officer is giving you an order,” replied Gravely. 

“Rummiest order I’ve ever ’ad,” muttered Hastings. 

“Wot you got to worry abaht?” demanded Pilcher 
indignantly. “A course of face-slapping will do them 
pimples no end of good.” 

Hastings boiled over and I considered it more tactful 
to withdraw. It looked as if Laura was on her guard. 
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Perhaps Hastings had been too impetuous; some girk did 
not like ‘this and that’ done to them. 

In that refreshing hour before night has come irre¬ 
vocably I wandered the gravel paths of Maure 'Keep 
puzzling out the whole story. There was, of course, some 
central theme around which all was built. I had seen 
episodes like a man idly turning the leaves of a book and 
reading a page here and there. What was the theme? 
Harry? Who or what was I-Iarry and why was everyone so 
secretive when his name was mentioned? They all knew 
something, yet they kept ii to themselves. Some from fear 
and others for what reason? It was baffling and very 
annoying. 

As I passed a large rhododendron bush I became aware 
of the noise of voices. Women’s voices. 

“Don’t be silly, Mother,” said a girl’s voice angrily. 
It was Pat. 

“I was only trying to warn you, my dear child,” said 
the soft, hopeless voice of Lady Maure. “These men are 
dangerous.” 

I thrilled to hear these words, rlere was something 
concrete at last! No evading of die issues here. 

“I can look after myself,” said Pat sullenly. 

“You’re not the only girl who has thought that,” came 
her mother’s answer. 

“No, nor will I be the only girl who has not gone to the 
dogs. It’s too ridiculous. What did you do in the last war? 

You were my age then.” 

My heart sank. Damn, this was a morality talk. 

“It was different then. I was working hard. The men 
came and went so quickly. We did not mix so much. 
Nobody was stationed for so long in England. We were 

different, too.” 

Pat laughed shortly and derisively. 
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' c Just what I’ll be telling my daughter in the next war,” 
she sneered. “You make me sick.” 

There was a brief pause, then Pat began speaking again, 
a little breathlessly and fast, as if by speaking she could 
obliterate past words. 

“Sorry, Mother,” she said. “I didn't mean that. Must 

be my nerves. I hate this life, to be always separated from 

Vicary, yet to be living in the same country and to have 

every man who comes to the house run after /ou. because 
/ / 

he’s lonely and left his wife behind somewhere. Don’t 
worry about me. I love Vic. He crusts rne. He’s got 
nothing to fear. I defend myself in my own way. I find 
my way succeeds best. Please forgive me. Am I? Good, 
let’s go in. It’s getting cold here.” 

I was left alone. There was an evening nip in the air. 
I walked towards the house, thinking of the thousands of 
husbands and wives separated by the war, each facing the 
problem in his or her own way. Some thankful for the 
opportunity of breaking a bond that had grown scream¬ 
ingly irksome, many indifferent, many thrilled, many 
peevish and frightened by the new responsibility, a few 
unhappy and all intolerably lonely. 

As I re-entered the drawing-room I found Rod and 

Leon standing by the french windows peering round to 
the right. 

“Beautiful. Que Linda /” said the South American as he 
straightened up. 

“Yeah, a peach,” replied Rod, as he lifted his whisky 
to his lips. 

“A kiss like the morning dew,” murmured the romantic 
Latin reflectively, “and what a body! Strong and supple, 
made for the bed !” 

“Say, what do you know of Pat in bed?” 

The Latin smiled in a superior kind of way. “Women 
are women, the good Lord be praised!” he murmured. 
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“Jeese! are yer insinuating that you know Pat—well?” 

“And why not? Do you?” 

“Say, you’ve only just arrived.” 

“She goes to London.” 

“And she and you . . .?” 

“Why not? She was made for love, my friend.” 

“Sure, but . . .” 

“W r e cannot all be successful, my friend.” 

“W^otcher mean? Jeese! I’ve known her, too!” 

“Really?” 

“Jeese! yes. W r hat a girl. What d’yer think I’m down 
here for?” 

“I was wondering, my friend.” 

They then caught sight of me. 

“Here’s the Englishman,” said the Latin. “VVe were 
speaking of the Honourable Pat.” 

“So I heard,” I replied. 

“Do you know the Honourable Vicary Lomas, her so 
handsome husband?” 

“No, do you?” 

“No, I haf not that pleasure yet. Where is he?” 

“Commando,” replied Rod shortly. 

“Ah-ha!” laughed the Latin. “While he plays at war 
we play at love. Is it not excellent that way?” 

“Sure,” replied Rod. 

I smiled. Libellous though their conversation was, I 
knew enough of both to realize that little reliance could 
be placed on their words. They did not lie with any 
malicious intention. The North Americans, stout warriors 
though they may be, have a weakness for confusing the 
wish with the fact; as for the Latins, their technique of 
talk, billets donx and lack of action is too well known for 
repetition. 

One day, of course, the ‘Honourable Vic’ might hear 
all this from a dear friend. Rod and Leon would have 
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forgotten Pat by then; but their words would outlive their 
memories. A lot of harm might come of it. 

It was all rather odd. 

“What ees it makes you laf?” 

“The truth,” I answered, rather pompously, I’m afraid. 
“Goodnight. Pleasant dreams!” 


THREE 

It was dark when I went up to my bedroom. I undressed 
in the unfamiliar surroundings, turned off the lights, 
pulled back the curtains, opened the windows and went to 
bed. I could not sleep, however. My brain was wide 
awake turning over with restless and renewed energy the 
unsolved problems of the day. Who was Harry? Where 
was the radio set? Why had Gladys died? Who killed 
her? Who knew what? And why wouldn’t they speak? 
Why was Laura listening at the door? What was the 
South American doing in the house? Who owned the face 
in the shrubbery? These thoughts and half-formed 
answers whirled through my brain and, although my feet 
were warm, I still could not sleep. 

In the end, about midnight, I got up and armed with a 
dim torch set off on a search of the house, with the vague 
hope of solving some of these questions and thus getting a 
portion of sleep. 

A sleeping house is an eerie place at the best of times, 
but shrouded under war-time black-out and smelline 
evilly of musty corridors, it is enough to set any heart 
beating faster. I thought of the body lying in the pantry 
downstairs and wondered if Miss Meek was still holding 
V 1 gd. I groped my way as best I could down those long 
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corridors and carpeted stairs until I found myself in the 
butler’s quarters. As I neared the dining-room I thought 
it advisable to turn out the light of my torch. It was now 
completely dark, and I understood why it was sometimes 
called inky. I crept forward. Before turning out the light 
I had noticed a door in front of me. I made my way to it 
and opened it. On the far side of this new room I saw a 
thin ray of light, one coming evidently from under a 
closed door. I moved towards it, my breathing cut down 

to a minimum, so loud did each intake of air sound to my 
strained ears. 

I did not dare open the door. Instead, kneeling down in 
front of it, I peered into the room. Luckily there was no 
key and I had a cramped and limited view of the room 
beyond. Jt was the butler’s pantry. I knew this was so 
for in rhe extreme right of my vision I could see the two 
pointed, motionless feet of the dead girl protruding from 
the end of a table. What interested me more, however, 
were the three people standing directly in front of me. 
One was Miss Meek, another was Pat, and the third, with 
his back to me. was a tall, red-headed young man in a 
grey mackintosh. They were talking quickly and quietly. 

1 could not hear what they were saying. I saw Pat lay her 
hand on the sleeve of the tall man’s raincoat, then thfc 
party seemed to break up, and Miss Meek came straight 
towards rne. I ducked away quickly against the wall. The 
door opened and a rectangle of light swept into the room. 
By a stroke of luck the door opened back towards me, and 
in this manner hid me from view. Would they turn on the 
lights? My heart gave a jump when Pat said as she came 
into my room: 

“Where are the lights?” 

The tall man answered in a low voice. 

A 

“Better use a torch, miss. This room may not be 
blacked out.” 
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Pat walked across the room. 

"‘Come to bed, Meekv,” she said. 

“Later,” said Miss Meek softly. “Later.” 

Pat seemed to hesitate. 

“Leave her, miss,” said the tall man quietly. “She 

won’t come, anyhow.” 

* / 

He, too, had crossed the room and was standing by the 
farther door holding it open for Pat. The dim light lit up 
the old statues and gave them a flickering resemblance to 
life. 

As she walked through the girl said : “I’m so dreadfully 

sorry, Harry. ... You have all my sympathy for what it is 
worth.” 

“Thank you, miss,” said the man in a strained voice, 
“thank you, miss,” and the door closed as he followed her. 
At the same time the pantry door closed, too, and I was 
left in the dark room staring, as one does in such cases, at 
that ray of light and saying to myself over and over again: 
‘So that is Harry V until once again the old refrain re¬ 
turned: ‘But who is Harry? Who is Harry? 5 I had seen 
him, it was true, had almost touched him, in fact, but I 
was none the wiser. The question remained unanswered. 

After a while I peered into the pantry again. The stage 
was bare except for those stiff, motionless feet, but this 
time 1 could hear something, a low monotonous mumble. 
It was Miss Meek praying by the side of her darling. 

1 left her to it. 

I then lost my way. At first this did not worry me too 
much for I found some stairs, not the ones I had come 
down, it was time, but at least I knew they would lead me 
to the upper pordons of the house. The rest would be 
easy, I thought. I turned right at the top and then realized 
how completely lost I was. Maure Keep is a very large, 
rambling house. It has, as far as I have been able°to 
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discover, five separate staircases, and floors that are not 

floors, inasmuch as you go down two or three steps and 

find yourseif in a new portion of the mansion. I never 

learnt to find my way about the whole house, so that it was 

hardly surprising that on this first night I should so easily 
lose my way. 

However, it was no good sitting down, so with my torch 
casting a faint amber oval in front of me and an excuse 
lor my ramblings on my lips, I kept on moving. My 
surroundings became more and more unfamiliar. Long 
airing cupboards bordered the corridor. I felt 1 must be 
in the servants’ quarters. Then came two or three steps 
and the corridor widened to a vista of tall windows, old 
pictures, and closed white doors. I wandered on. The 
corridor narrowed again. I turned a corner, went up three 
steps, through a door and found myself in an even 
narrower passage upon the walls of which were a line of 
extraordinary paintings. So weird were they that I turned 
my torch on them one by one and examined them. They 
reminded me of something I had seen before. Where? 
Then it came to me. Van Gogh in the latter stage of his 
life, when an inmate of Arles Lunatic Asylum. There was 
the same exaggerated clash of colours, the same whirling 
circles of sky and fields, the same enormous baleful sun and 
wind-swept trees. 

I was so engrossed in studying these crude daubs that 
the sudden intrusion of a quiet voice saying “Good 
evening” in my ear almost made me leap out of my skin. 

My hand shook as I turned the torch in the direction of 
the voice to find myself looking into a thin white face, 
the tired face of a prematurely old youth. The features 
were delicately drawn, the skin smooth and hairless, but 
black pockets hung under the eyes and heavy lines fell 
from the mouth and furrowed across the brow. The eyes 
were the most prominent part of the make-up. They were 
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blue and flat. There was nothing in them. No depth, no 
life, no soul. As a body the strange head possessed one of 
extraordinary youthfulness, like a boy with thin hips and a 
shallow chest. 

“Good evening,” said the apparition gently, through the 
colourless lips. “Are you looking for my head?” 

“I—I beg your pardon?” I asked. 

“They all are,” continued the strange figure, “but they 
won’t find it.” A look of extreme cunning came over his 
features. “They’ll never find it because, you see, I’ve 
hidden it! Clever of me, isn't it? There are not many men 
who can hide their own heads, are there? You can’t do it, 
can you? But I can! I’ll let you into the secret, shall I? 
No! How do I know that you’re not one of them, eh? 
How do I know?” 

He peered intently at me. I felt shivers go up and down 
my spine and a kind of clammy wetness break out on my 
brow. 

“You look all right. But you look frightened. You need 
not be frightened of me. They all are, but most of them 
hide it. Even Harry is frightened of me, but he hides it 
best of all. Shall I tell you my secret? Shall I let you have 
a clue? Yes, I think I will. Do you see what I’ve done? 
Didn’t you notice it when you entered the house? Didn’t 
you? You must have.” 

. I shook my head dismally, my teeth clenched so as not 
to scream. 

“They must have disobeyed me.” The tone was peevish 
now. “I told them to label the front the back door and vice 
versa. Get it? No? S’easy. Somebody comes looking for 
my head. They come to the front door and find it’s the 
back door. So they think they’ve made a mistake and go 
away! Same if they come to the back door! Easy, isn’t 
it? God, I’m clever! You see now why I am so careful 
about my head? It’s got my brain in it. The cleverest 
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brain in the world, and of course everybody is after it ! Eut 
what would I do without my brain, eh? So you see, I’ve 
hidden my head. Clever, eh?’ 5 

He chuckled eerily, then became suddenly silent, 
listening intently. 

4 ‘Can you hear him?” 

“Who?” 

“Harry, of course. No. Silence. Good. Listen now, 
this is important. Look out for Harry. He’s a devil, I 
tell you, a devil, nothing but a devil. He pretends to be 
my friend, but he’s after my head too, just like the others. 
Ee careful or he will get yours too.” 

“Who is Harry?” I asked. 

A peal of laughter rang out. “That’s good, that is! Who 
is Harry? Oh! that’s excellent.” More laughter, weird, 
shrill and devoid of mirth. “That’s magnificent. I must 
tell my head. Who is Harry? Rich, very rich !” 

The creature then began to back away from me out of 
the circle of my light, crowing feverishly all the while. 
Then the laughter stopped and I could hear nothing more. 
The dead silence of the dank corridor returned and though 
T darted my torch here and there could see no sign of the 
stranger who hid his head. It was almost as if I had 
imagined the whole scene. 

I began to retrace my steps. All I wanted now w r as to go 
to bed. I had had enough experiences for one night, and 
the thought of the warm bed I hacl so foolishly left spurred 
me on. I had not gone more than a dozen steps before I 
tripped over something and nearly fell on my nose. I 
looked down. There, running across the corridor, was a 
thin strand of wire. I knelt down to examine it. It was a 
standard pattern of wire such as is used for laying electric 
lines. I picked it up and noticed that one end disappeared 
into a door on my right and the other out of a window on 
my left. I went over to the window and, drawing the 
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curtains gently aside, peered over the sill. The line 
vanished upwards into the gloom. 

An aerial! The thought flashed through my brain 
and with gathering excitement I turned to follow it up. 
Once again my torch was extinguished and holding the 
line gently between my fingers, I followed it like a traveller 
following a fairy guide. I opened the first door very gently. 
The line led on across what appeared to be an empty room, 
for there was no carpet on the floor and I met no furniture 
on the way. Another door. I opened it gently and peered 
into this second room. At first I could see nothing but I 
could hear a double sound. One was a low continuous 
buzz, the other an intermittent metal clicking. The sound 
was very’ familiar; a wireless set humming contentedly 
while a hand sent out a Morse message on a metal key. 
As I stared into the gloom a kind of radiance on the distant 
side of the room showed up, lighting up a human form 
crouched over a table. It was an indistinct muffled form 
all crouched up as if weeping. Only one part of it was in 
motion; a white hand that beat methodically on the key. 
in fiont of tms form was the dark outline of liie wireless 
set, a small rectangular box that showed that faint 
radiance of light by which I had seen the figure. 

Here was my man ! I had caught him red-handed! I 
edged nearer, my torch held fiercely in my hand. I had 
not covered more than a few paces when another figure 
glided silently up to the first, bent over it and whispered 
something in its ear. 

“Two,” I muttered, stopping, feeling the weakness of 
the torch as an offensive weapon. There was a click. The 
faint whirring of the set died out. All light vanished. 

I listened. Nothing. I had the uneasy feeling that the two 
sinister figures were creeping down the wire towards me. 

I moved quietly away. A door creaked. Then nothing 
again. I strained my ears trying to pick up a sound above 

3 
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the thumping of the blood in my ears. Suddenly a scream, 
a long, wailing, choking scream. It sounded like the 
scream of a woman. It tore savagely at the silence. I leapt 
forward and stumbled over a chair. The scream was 
dying down. I switched on my torch. The amber oval 
travelled impatiently over the room. It was empty. Only 
the set, a black, evil little box, sat upon the table. I kicked 
it in its face and heard the tinkle of breaking valves as it 
fell to the ground. There was a door to the right—the 
door that creaked. I flung it open and rushed into the 
room. It, too, was empty. I searched feverishly around. 
Nothing, but to my left there was a moaning and a rustling 
as if something heavy were being dragged away. Another 
door. I tried to open it. It was locked. I wrenched at it 
and shook it. It gave a little. I hurled myself at it. It 
parted and I fell headlong into space. For moments that 
seemed hours I fell through space. I thought I had 
thrown myself out of the building and tried to reckon 
upon which floor I had strayed. I hit something solid. 
Stairs. Those confounded steps. I rolled and slithered to 
a standstill and lay shaken and dazed, my back to the 
wall. 

Presently I got up again and in a more sober mood made 
my way up the steps again. The door against which I had 
hurled myself was shut again. It was locked. I could not 
open it and could get no run up these steps at it. I gave 
it up and moved away. There might be another way in; 
but I soon lost my direction again and presently came 
across stairs that led down. I followed them and found 
myself in the lighted hall. 

There was a confused babble of voices. 

“Do something! Do something! Do something!” 
screamed Leon, dancing hectically from place to place. 
His eyes were staring in horror and the flapping of his 
dressing-gown showed bare, hairy legs. I was surprised to 
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see that his head was bald. I began to laugh feebly. In his 
agitation the great woman-killer had left his wig behind. 

“Did you hear it too?” asked Pat, still fully dressed. 

“Those screams,” I answered. “I thought it was you. 
They sounded like a woman’s.” 

“What a Goddam house this is,” muttered Rod, tumb¬ 
ling sleepily down the stairs. “Where’s the whisky?” 

“Who could it have been?” asked Pat. “Better get 
everybody up.” 

“Perhaps it was the stranger upstairs.” As I said the 
words I wished I could have bitten the tongue out of my 
head. 

Pat was staring at me in horror. 

“Stranger?” she whimpered in a broken voice. “What 
stranger?” 

I couldn’t back out now. 

“I got lost looking for the bathroom and met a strange 
creature, half boy, half man. Seemed mad to me. 
Couldn’t make head or tail of him.” 

“Stop!” whispered Pat. “Don’t say a word of this to 
the others. Please! For my sake—and yours. I’ll explain 
ii all later when we are alone.” 

She gripped my arm. Her fingers dug into my flesh like 
claws. There was a wild terrified look in her eyes. 

“O.K.,” I said reasoningly. 

‘^Midgett! Midgett!” came a powerful voice. “What 
the devil’s up? Been up to your tricks again with the 
maids, eh? Can’t you leave the poor blighters alone?” 

Lord Maure, supporting his frail wife awkwardly, 
peaked over the heads of the others like a rooster over a 
brood of agitated hens. 

“Sorry to drag you into all this, Fortescue old boy!” 
he said regally to me, then peering around shouted: 
“Midgett! Midgett! Where the devil are you?” 

Here, milord,” said the butler suavely, emerging in 
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company with an elderly woman from the region of the 
kitchen. I took the liberty, sir, in company with Mi's. 
Midgett to check up on the staff, sir.” 

4< Ah! Well? Anyone missing?” 

"None from my department, sir!” 

“I couldn’t find Laura,” said Mrs. Midgett quietly. 
"I don’t think it was her.” 

What f her job? 5 I whispered to Pat, pointing towards 
the butler’s wife. 

“Housekeeper,” whispered Pat. “She and Midgett 
together run the staff'.” 

1 looked at her. She was a loose-looking woman. 
Frowsy in the early morning, with her wispy hair tied up 
m paper curlers and a cigarette drooping, ash-laden, from 
her lips. 

“Well, somebody screamed,” said Lord Maure, im¬ 
patiently. “It wasn’t you, Mrs. Midgett, w r as it? Hus¬ 
bands play odd tricks sometimes.” 

“Me? There ain't nothing in this world that could 
make me scream like that,” replied the housekeeper 
firmly. “Unless they closed all the pubs for good,” she 
added with a smirk. 

“Fond of the bottle,” whispered Pat. “Her only failing. 

It might be bridge, infinitely worse, so we overlook it.” 

Again a scream rang out, eerily, in the house. It ran in 
a long piercing note and it was coming nearer all the time. 
All heads turned towards it. I felt an arm slip into mine 
and fingers gripping again into my sleeve. I knew it was 
Pat. Her breathing was short and sharp. The air whistled 
between her small white teeth. 

A hissing noise behind us made us all jump. 

“Only me,” grinned Rod. “Soda, you know! Syphon ! 
Jcese, how I need a drink!” 

The screaming stopped and now we could hear feet 
racing along the corridor above us, then a figure came 
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flying into view and tumbled helter-skelter down the 
stairs. It was Laura. 

“Oh, Mam!” she wailed, and then fell in a heap at our 
feet. 

Mrs. Midgett darted at her, pulled her up and began 
shaking her vigorously. “What is it, Laura?” she asked. 
“What is it?” 

The girl’s head lolled stupidly on her shoulders, her 
coarse hair flapping over her eyes. 

“I say, Midgett, stop your wife, what?” said Lord 
Maure. “She’ll knock the gal’s head off.” 

“Martha, my dear.” said Midgett deferentially, “the 
poor girl’s fainted.” 

Mrs. Midgett continued to shake the maid as vigorously 
as ever, saying between her cigarette-sealed lips: “She’s 
always doing it. This is the only way to bring her out of it.” 

Apparently it was, for presendy Laura opened her eyes 
again and regained some control of her wobbling head. 
Mrs. Midgett let her go. The girl stood by the banisters, 
holding on to the support and blinking stupidly at us. 

“Well,” said Lord Maure impadendy, “what’s all the 
row about, eh?” 

Laura looked at the master of the house and curtsied 
automatically. 

“Don’t bob up and down like that,” growled Lord 
Maure. “Makes me homesick for me rod. What hap¬ 
pened?” 

Laura looked around in a distracted fashion. Her blue 
eyes were filled with surprise. 

“How did I. . Then she drew in her breath quickly, 
and, hiding her face in her hands, began to weep 
hysterically. 

“Good God!” groaned Lord Maure. “These women! 

Where’s Miss Meek? She can deal with this sort of thing. 
Meeky!” 
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“Yes/ 5 said the mild voice of Miss Meek from imme¬ 
diately behind him. 

The peer leapt into the air. 

“This is no time to be playing hide and seek,” he 
remarked coldly. “Calm that woman.” 

Laura sniffed and snuffled and then ceased to cry 
altogether and looked around apologetically. 

“It must have been a dream, a nightmare,” she 
whispered. “But I thought I saw ’er, Gladys y’know, 
large as life, come into my room. She kinda slipped into 
the room; I sat up, surprised-like but not very frightened. 
‘Where’s my slip?’ she said. Those were her very words, 
milord. ‘Take it off my dead body, you bitch, would you?’ 
she said. Then she flew at me. Just seemed to fly at me. 
Right through space, milord. I don’t know what hap¬ 
pened then. I can’t remember. I knew I ’ad to get away. 

I suppose I must have run ’ere. Me throat’s sore. I 
suppose I must ’ave screamed.” 

“A little, my girl, just a little,” said Lord Maure grimly. 
“You woke the whole household, that’s all.” Then turn¬ 
ing to the others he remarked : “Well, anyhow, that’s that. 
Let’s all get back to bed and get a decent night’s sleep. 
Too old for this sort of thing myself. Come on, my dear,” 
to his wife. “Coming, Pat?” 

“Yes, Father,” said the girl, letting go of my arm. 

“You said ...” I whispered. 

“To-morrow. Not now, please.” 

She was gone. 

Leon, too, was streaking up the stairs, his bald head 
gleaming in the light, his long legs skinny and dark with 
hair. The others began to move away. 

“Jeese, what a rival,” grinned Rod, emptying his glass. 
“I’m off.” 

I followed slowly. I hoped I could sleep well now for I 
wanted the morning to come quickly. I wanted to find the 
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answer to two rather odd things. The first was Pat's 
explanation, and the second and more important was the 
reason for Laura’s little comedy. I was sure it was a 
comedy, for she should have been the first, and not the 
last, to come to the hall, and though the two screams were 
very alike they had not been made by the same throat. 
Of that I was certain. The first had started on a high 
quavering note and had died away. The second had been 
young and strong throughout. 

There was a loud tapping on the door. I woke up and 
saw that the sun was pouring over the distant copses and 
the early morning mists were sliding away down the 
valleys. 

“Come in.” 

The door opened and John Buckingham jumped 
cautiously into the room. He looked very mysterious. He 
closed the door quietly, an unnecessary precaution after 
his loud knocking, and turned the key; then striding 
rapidly round the room, peered out of the window and 
shook at the curtains. 

“Ah,” he said at last, coming over to my bed and 
sitting at the foot of it. “We can talk!” 

“Well?” 

“Something is afoot. I may be wrong, but I am pretty 
certain that untoward events are in the offing!” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Ah!” He looked even more mysterious. 

“You mean last night, I suppose?” I prompted. 

“Exactly. It was so damn quiet. The lull before the 
storm, what?” 

“Quiet?” I gasped. “Do you mean you didn’t hear 
those screams?” 

“Screams? Didn’t hear a thing—slept like a top!” 

“Well, while you were sleeping,” I retorted bitterly, 
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“I found the set, the operator, and the whole box of 
tncks! ’ 

While he gaped I told him the trend of events during 

the night. When I had finished he leant back and said 
with satisfaction: 

“I was right, wasn’t I? Something did happen. I knew 

it would. Call it intuition if you like . . 

I called it something more than that and when peace 

returned I changed the subject and asked him for details 
of the household. 

He became of a sudden very efficient as was his wont 
when dealing with routine matters. He sat carefully on 
the end of my bed, pushing aside my dressing-gown before 
doing so and, rummaging in his pocket, produced a 
crumpled sheet. He spread it out, remarking at the same 
time: “Here is a complete ‘Who’s Who’ of the whole 
household. I think it will interest you.” 

He handed it over to me and here it is exactly as he 
gave it to me: 

History and Possibility of being an Enemy Agent 

Lord Maure: Fifth Lord Maure. Colonel Home Guard. 
Clubs: Boodles, Carlton, etc. Educated Eton and Christ¬ 
church. Keen sportsman. Has travelled to South America, 
otherwise has devoted the major part of a long life to his 
comforts and his estates. Married Maud Blenchley, younger 
daughter of Col. the Hon. James Blenchley. One son, died at 
the age of three. One daughter (see Patricia Lomas below). 
Seat Maure Keep. 

Very unlikely. 

Lady Maure : Wife of above. Devotes most of her activities 
to herself, being of rather delicate health and high nervous 
condition, due mainly to the tragic loss of her only son. Is 
completely dependant upon her husband and does anything 
he tells her. 

Impossible. 
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The Hon. Patricia Lomas: Only daughter of above. 
Married Hon. Vicary Lomas in 1937 three weeks after first 
meeting him during a ski-ing holiday in Switzerland. Has 
travelled extensively as both she and her husband’s main 
interest are hunting, ski-ing and motoring. Helps with the 
local W.V.S. and is especially concerned with the welfare of all 
Commando troops, probably because her husband is serving 
with them. 

Unlikely . 

Miss Meek: Governess to Patricia. Been many years in 
the family. Came originally from humble parents in Bradford 
but has now up-graded herself. Is very kind-hearted in a 
whimsical and nostalgic fashion. Inoffensive. Spends most 
of her time knitting for the Forces or their offspring and 
helping Patricia Lomas with her W.V.S. work. Bias never 

left England, except going to S. America with Lord and 
Lady Maure. 

Unlikely , if not impossible. 

Midgett: Been many years with the family. A good butler 

but a rather pompous man. Has trouble with his wife (see 

below) to whom he is devoted. Runs Maure Keep very well 

and very cheaply. Is liked by the rest of the staff with whom 

he gets on well. Has been abroad on short trips with Pat and 
Vicary. 

Unlikely but just possible . 

Mrs. Midgett: Is an excellent housekeeper when she is not 
under the influence of drugs. The family believe she drinks, 
but I am pretty certain that she takes drugs. Found signs of 
cocaine in her room when searching it the other day. Except 
for this slight failing she performs her duties very capably! 
Is liked by the staff. Has never been abroad in her life. 

L nlikely ) but possible . 

Evans : Chauffeur. Friend of Midgetts. Been with the 
family four years only. This is a shortish time for this house¬ 
hold. When searching his room found evidence that he was 
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before that a mechanic at Ramsgate. Has been something of 
a rolling stone and very little is known of him prior to 1935. 
Possible , but unlikely as nothing is known of him. 

Thomas: the first footman. Has only been here a week. 
Drinks. Is not likely to stay as he does not do his work at all 
well. Even I who am unused to such work am better at it! 
Very unlikely as was not here during alleged working of the set. 

Mrs. Mudge : The cook. Been with the family all her life 
having been born on the estate, her father being a former 
head-gardener. Is deaf. 

Absolutely impossible. 

Laura: Housemaid. Been with the family three years. 
Comes from Leeds. Her parents reported killed in a recent 
air-raid. Very little known of her. 

A possible , but is mentally inferior to a task of this nature. 

Gladys Smith ( now dead ): Housemaid. Have not had time 
to find out about her yet. Keeps herself to herself. Has a 
mysterious boy-friend of whom she will not speak. Is attractive 

but rather silly. 

Unlikely for same reason as Laura above. 

Rest of Staff: The only other people who come here 
regularly are one old gardener (twice a week), a neighbouring 
farmer to collect wood for which he has a contract from 
Lord M. and the usual tradesmen, all of whom have been 
easily checked up and can be considered out of the question. 

Guests: 

Capt. Rod Tingle: U.S. Army. Has led a quiet life, 
catching a daily train into Seattle, U.S.A., to his office untd 
war broke out when he was called up, was sent to England 
and has spent the rest of the time apparently drinking his way 
back to peace and his office in Seattle. 

Very unlikely. 

Senor Leon Haevonez de Gonzales. 4th Commercial 
Secretary to San Pablo Embassy. His credentials vouched for 
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by San Pablo Embassy, London, this evening when I made 
inquiries. 

Very unlikely . 

This was the last entry on John Buckingham’s list and 
like the ‘now dead’ note below Gladys had obviously only 
been included very recently. 

I read the notes again. 

“No wonder you have been sending back nil returns on 
your reports!” I said. “It doesn’t look very promising, 
I admit!” 

“If you ask me,” confided John, “I think the Colonel’s 
barking up the wrong tree. The old boy’s getting a bit 
soft for the job. You need younger blood, much younger 
blood.” 

He looked about him. I’m sure he meant himself when 
he spoke like that of ‘younger blood’. One could almost 
hear him accepting the Colonel’s seat with a self-satisfied 
smirk. At times John Buckingham was almost insuffer¬ 
able! 

“The Colonel is merely going on the reports of his 
experts,” I pointed out. “He has been told that a radio set 
is in operation from Maure Keep, that it does come up at 
midnight for ten minutes, and that it has got to stop ! The 
only odd thing is that he chose us for the job. Besides, 
you are not insinuating that I imagined everything that 
happened last night, are you?” 

“ ’Course not, old boy! Though all that stuff about an 
old young man is a bit hard to swallow. You must admit 
that, eh?” 

“I do, but nevertheless it did all happen, and now that 
I know that the set is in the house I’m going all out after 
it. Now, I wonder which of these it could be? Which 
would it be? They all seem so hopeless from the point of 
view of culprits. Only Mrs. Midgett and Laura show any 
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sign of promise and that is because the former takes dope 
(or so you think) and the latter peers in at keyholes! Not 
much to go on! It’s a tough job, John!” 

“Excellent!” 

“Quite,” I replied, then remembering the face in the 
bushes, I described it to John and asked him if it sounded 
like James, the gardener. 

“Impossible,” replied Buckingham. “He’s the typical 
old country yokel, white whiskers and all. Sure you 
hadn’t been drinking?” 

“So he’s an unknown quantity, too, just like Harry. 
What do you know about him?” 

“Nothing,” replied Buckingham. • 

“Surely there must have been some gossip about 
Gladys?” 

“She was shy and sweet. Too young to be taken 
seriously. ’Course they teased her about young men but 
no specific names were mentioned. She’d just smile and 
tell them not to be so silly. I think Evans was fond of her. 
He used to look at her that way, but she didn’t seem to pay 
much attention to him. She was pretty young, y’know.” 

“What do you make of last night’s encounter?” 

John Buckingham hesitated, then plucking thoughtfully 
at his lips, said quietly: “Do you believe in ghosts?” 

“Not if they operate keys,” I retorted. 

“Otherwise?” 

I shrugged my shoulders non-committally. 

“The house is supposed to be haunted, you know.” 

“What way?” 

“Noises, chains, shuffling footsteps, maniacal laughter, 
screams, and the usual paraphernalia.” 

“Including short-wave wireless sets, I suppose!” 

He ignored this. 

“Nobody says much about it but it comes out occasion¬ 
ally downstairs. Another thing. I know this house pretty 
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well now. Been over the whole damn place. Exploring, 
you know, and I can assure you that there is no such a 
corridor as the one you describe. I couldn’t have missed 
those drawings!” 

“I’m not in the habit of imagining things,” I replied 
angrily. 

“Odd things happen in old houses/’ 1 sententiously. 
“Do you know where this strange corridor is situated?” 

“Haven’t the faintest idea,” I replied. “It was pitch 
dark most of the time and I’ve never been here before.” 
I suddenly remembered something. “Damn,” I said. 
“I’ve lost my torch.” 

“Bad luck! so scarce these days, too.” 

“That’s not the point. I lost it when I threw myself 
through that door at the foot of those stairs. If I can find 
that torch I’ll know where that corridor is situated. 
Quick. Go and look for it. It's made of black bakelite 
and is about six inches long. It has a sort of white band 
where the bulb ends. You can’t mistake it. If you find it 
note the spot carefully. I’ll get dressed and join in the 
search.” 

“What’s the hurry?” 

“If somebody else finds it they might take it away.” 

John Buckingham nodded very wisely, put his fore¬ 
finger to his nose, winked knowingly and remarked: 
“That’s exactly what I thought! You’re pretty bright for 
an amateur.” 

I hurled my slipper at him and leapt out of bed. 

I was almost dressed when he returned in his usual 
hush-hush way. There was a smirk of triumph on his 
face. 

“Got it!” he said proudly, and showed me my torch. 

“Grand!” I replied. “We’re on to something at last. 
Where did you find it?” 
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On the table in the hall. You must have put it down 

there by mistake!” 

“What? Damn!” My mind began to run furiously on 
this piece of information. Whatever else might be uncer¬ 
tain I knew quite well that I had not put it on the table 

m the hall. Whoever had done it must have done it for 
some reason. 

“Did anyone see you take it?” I asked. 

“No.” 

“Put it back at once!” 

Put it back? Why, in heaven’s name?” 

“Can’t you understand? They found it!” 

“They? Who’s they?” 

I dunno yet. The people we’re after. They’re damn 

smart. A bit too smart. They must have found it outside 

the door of their hide-out and put two and two together. 

Obviously the fellow who smashed the radio set owned the 

torch, and they’d very much like to know exactly who did 

smash that set. If they saw you take it, they’ll think it was 

you. If they know you’ve brought it to me they’ll realize 

we re both in it. So, for God’s sake, take it away and put 
it back.” 

John Buckingham was gazing horror-stricken at the 
torch. 

“The things you think of,” he muttered. “Suppose they 
see me put it back?” 

“H’m. Yes. That’s awkward. They’re bound to be 
watching it. Sure you didn’t see anybody?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“That doesn’t mean that they didn’t see you. It’s quite 
easy to see and not be seen.” 

“Hell, what shall I do?” 

“Take it to Midgett. Say you saw it in the hall and 
thought you had better bring it to him so that it can be 
returned to its rightful owner. They’ll get to hear of 
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that move and, after all, it’s not unnatural for a footman 
to tidy up hall tables. In that way you’ll cover yourself 
as well as me.” 

“I’ll do it.” And once again he disappeared. 

I dressed leisurely. The problem had taken complete 
hold of me now. I felt all keyed up. It was like going out 
to bat on a sticky wicket. 

As I adjusted my tie I muttered, rather melodramatic¬ 
ally I must admit: “And now for Pat!” 

Pat was weeding the front rose bed. She looked 
infinitely attractive in an all-one-piece trouser suit of blue 
canvas. She was bending over, her red hair falling about 
her shoulders. She looked up as I approached and smiled. 

“Lovely day!” 

“Isn’t it?” 

“You want an answer?” 

“Yes.” 

“Too many people want answers. That’s the trouble. 
They’re so busy looking for answers they forget to tell the 
world.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Never mind.” She laughed. “Just a thought. I wish 
I had told you last night, instead of waiting till to-day. 
You’ll never believe me now, but you would have if I’d 
told you during the black-out.” 

“What?” 

“There was no stranger. At least, there w r as but he 
doesn’t really exist.” 

“You mean he was a ghost?” 

“I don’t believe in them, really, but the house is sup¬ 
posed to be haunted.” 

“What kind of ghost?” 

“More questions! Why don’t you work?” 

“I’m in the army.” 
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“It’s a man, a young man with face of the ageless. 
He is supposed to appear when there is a tragedy.” 

“Gladys?” 

“No,” she said quietly. “A tragedy to come—for the 
family. After each of his appearances a Maure dies.” 

“You believe this?” 

“Do you believe anything?” 

“That’s not the point.” 

“But do you?” She was anxious. 

“Yes, but that is neither here nor there.” 

“You’re lucky. I don’t see the point of living, unless it 
is to make this world a better place in which to live. 
Could that be a religion?” 

“Easily.” 

“But this searching after the soul’s benefit. Isn’t that 
important?” 

“Not really.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well . . This conversation was not going according 
to plan. What was she getting at? “It’s like this. The 
subaltern who has a platoon should look after his men and 
not be for ever wondering what the General is doing.” 

“It’s a lovely day, isn’t it?” 

“Is that all you have to tell me?” 

“I’m afraid so. There are many things for which there 
are no answers. Your meeting last night was one of them.” 

“I see.” 

“You’re not convinced?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

I was silent. I could not tell her that however ghostly 
a house might be a radio set remained a radio set. I 
shrugged. 

“Possibly the sun is too strong. You should have told 
me last night.” 
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“You won’t tell the others?” 

“No.” 

“Mummy would go out of her head.” 

“I quite realize that. Tell me, what is Miss Meek’s 
position?” 

“Meeky? She’s just a part oflife, like these roses.” 

“Did you know Gladys at all?” 

“She was new. I don’t remember much about her. She 
was pretty, neat and cheerful.” 

“And Harry?” 

She hesitated. “Who is Harrv?” 

She stabbed at a weed. 

“You were talking to him last night.” 

She leapt up. 

“What do you mean?” 

She was trembling. 

“I happened to see you saying good night to him last 
night.” 

“Who are you?” 

“A rather lost young subaltern in more senses than one. 
I was looking for the bathroom.” 

“And landed up downstairs!” 

“There is usually one downstairs. I couldn't find any 
upstairs and daren’t open closed doors. People are 
inclined to misconstrue the intentions of young subalterns 
who barge into rooms at night!” 

She looked away across the ploughed-up lawns. 

“You haven’t told me who Harry is,” I remarked. 
“What’s it to do with you?” 

“Nothing. Just small talk.” 

“The inquest is fixed for to-day.” 

“Really?” 

“Daddy’s enjoying himself. He’ll go in uniform.” 
“It’ll be accidental death?” 

“Why not?” 
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“Poor girl. So young. I wonder if she had a boy¬ 
friend.” 

“Probably. All girls have somebody, even if it’s only a* 
film star—or a lost young subaltern!” 

A nasty crack, that! 

She was determined not to talk of Harry. It was a pity- 
Everybody seemed to know about him except me. 

“Lovely roses,” I remarked. 

“Aren’t they? Are you a keen gardener?” 

“No. The earth’s too low.” 

She laughed. She was really very beautiful. 

“Where are vour suitors?” 

* 

“More questions?” she asked, digging away. 

“They amuse me.” 

“Not me.” 

“The modern Penelope?” 

“I don’t weaken. I just knit.” 

This time it was I who laughed. 

“Your husband is a lucky man,” I remarked. 

She curtsied. “ ‘Thank you, sir, she said!’ ” 

“You don’t see much of him, do you?” 

“On and off. He’s in the Commandoes, you know.” 

“Really?” What more could I say? I knew this fact 
already and does one say ‘How wonderful!’ or ‘What bad 
luck’ as if he were a new hat. One could only say ‘Really’ 
and hope for the best. 

“It’s odd,” said Pat, throwing down her trowel and 
peeling off her gloves, “the number of tilings that come 
between married people in war. Are you married?” 

“No—not yet,” I replied, thinking, naturally enough, 
of Ann far away, in uniform, one of the eight million 
women (what an astronomical number of silk stockings 
they could buy!) fighting this war for England. 

“Well don’t—it’s hell.” 

“As bad as that?” 
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“Worse. Look at Vic and me. By the time you’ve dealt 
with landladies, loss of income, separation, and one’s own 
parents there isn’t much left even of the gingerbread!” 

“But you have been happy?” 

“Ideally. Switzerland in the moonlight. It all seems so 
far away now. No common link. Why we even admired 
Hitler then! It was rather the fashion, you know.” 

“I remember,” I replied. “Swastikas and Mein Kampf 
for breakfast and if anybody said a word about aggression 
the answer was: ‘Well, look what he’s done for Ger¬ 
many ! > ” 

“Up till then, he had—until he got Lebensraumitis —is 
there such a word?” 

“I don’t know, but he certainly got it and we're doing 
our best to cure him of it now.” 

“An expensive cure!” 

“They always are.” 

She began to move away. “I’m battling with mother,” 
she laughed. “Just another off-shoot of being married. 
I’m afraid she looks upon me as being fast and loose! 
What a lovely mental picture that brings to mind.” She 
sighed. “How’s your battle?” she asked suddenly. 

“I don’t know. I’d better go and find out.” 

“Duty first. Scorn the beautiful siren, soldier!” 

“See you later.” 

“I expect so.” 

We each left for our battles. 

“Things of considerable interest are afoot in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, sir,” said Gravely when I saw him later. 
“Pilcher and I went out last night and listened quietly to 
the talk. We learnt a lot.” 

“Such as?” 

“The usual amount of information about equipment, 
units and names that are always bandied about so freely 
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in pubs—and a little something else which is more a feeling 
than a tangible thing. There’s something ‘on’ about here. 
New units have arrived. Strange units never seen in this 
part of the country before. Local shopkeepers are sending 
in their bills—always a bad sign ! There are Commandoes, 
Paratroops, Security Officers by the dozen, Naval men, 
Air Force men and trains loaded with strange stores. 
There are stories from the coast of unusual activities and 
men are being recalled off leave.” 

“The Second Front?” 

“Or a raid, sir.” 

“Whatever it is, Jerry would like to know about it, 
eh?” 

“He’d only have to spend a few hours in the local to 
know all about it, sir, but then he’d have to get it across 
the Channel.” 

“Easy enough with wireless,” I replied. “Gravely, 
we’ve got to find that transmitter. It may mean the 
difference between success and failure, life and death for 
thousands. People may not be able to keep their mouths 
shut but let’s at least keep the news in the country—or 

trv to!” 

* 

I then told him of last night’s events, all of which duly 
impressed him and puzzled him to no little extent. 

“Odd,” he mused, scraping the skin off a potato. 
“What’s Laura up to? Must be something strong to break 
the Hastings power. It might be an advantage to follow 
her.” 

“It might,” I replied. “Also find out who or what 
Harry is and anything else you can about this place from 
local gossip.” 

“We tried last night. Trouble is that the war over¬ 
shadows everything else. I did get one old fellow into 
conversation. Used to be a gardener here. He informed 
me confidentially at his fourth pint sir, that the mansion 
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was haunted. Said that it was a small grey ghost that only 
appeared when a death was imminent in the family. He 
then quoted examples of the appearance of the poltergeist 
and the consequent bereavement to the family.’' 

“They’ve been telling me the same story.” 

“Per’aps there’s somethink in it,” chirped in Pilcher. 
“Thought I’d seen one the day we arrived ’ere. Proper 
’orrid it was, peering at me through the bushes. Thought 
I’d go off me loaf!” 

“That reminds me,” I said. “I want that creature 
traced. It might know something. The very job lor you, 
Pilcher, since you’ve seen it once already!” 

“Cor blimy. Why didn’t I keep me blooming mouth 
shut,” groaned Pilcher. “Ah well, p’raps it’s little old 
Ttler hmself, coming to ’ave a look-see for ’isself.’ 

Upon which philosophical remark I left my merry 
companions to ferret out the information I required and 
went in search of the creature of the woods mysell. 

The rambling wood paths of Maure Keep twist through 
rhododendrons, clearings and young saplings. All was 
peaceful there. No war, no murder. No radio station. 
No doubts. No wondering at the measure of life. No 
searching for divine guidance. Just a few rabbits, a pot¬ 
hole and one ant-heap. A huge, bustling ant-heap that 
was intriguing in its fantastic busyness. I went over to 
watch the ants and, God, there it was! A corpse. It lay 
like a crumpled Lilo over a dead tree. Ants crawled 
feverishly over it. 

Why do corpses take up such ridiculous poses? How 
can so sensitive a thing as skin when alive submit to such 
indignities dead? 

I approached the body fearfully. It lay over the trunk, 
as I have said, head hanging down between down-hanging 
arms, legs slithered away into the soft mould. 

I turned it over. Ants and leaves fell off. I recognized 
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the face. It was the mad stranger who had spoken to me 

the night before. It was Pat’s ghost—odd for a ghost to be 
dead! 

I looked at the body for signs of violence. Poor thin 
body, so boyish and so old. What a fine thing was a human 
being. So frail, so britde, so easily broken, and so im¬ 
petuously courageous in endeavour and spirit. 

I started. Over the clothes was a familiar pattern, the 

V-shaped tread of tyres. Lord Maure’s car again. Of 

that there was no doubt. I almost expected the word 

‘Harry 5 to be traced in blood across the soft moss. It 

would have given me no surprise. But there was nothing 

more. Just a few rabbits, the pot-holes, the ant-heap, the 
corpse and me. 

I suddenly realized how unpleasant it all was and went 
away in search of living beings. 

I should have broken the news to her more gently, I 
suppose, but then I did not know that it would be such a 
shock to her and the horror of finding it was still on me. 

She just looked at me as I spoke and then I noticed that 
she was going very white and rocking on her heels. 

“Pat,” I said, “what’s the matter?” 

She fell forward. I caught her as she fell and lowered 
her gently to the ground. She lay there very white and 
beautiful, her head turned away to the left as if she were 
asleep. 

I beat at her hands and stroked her forehead. I wanted 
to kiss her back to life, just as the Prince had revived 
Snow-White. I felt infinitely ridiculous kneeling beside a 
girl who had fainted. 

“Now what ’ave you done?” It was Mrs. Midgett. She 
ambled towards me, her thin face heavy-eyed as if she had 
not slept for a month. Perhaps it was the drugs, I thought, 
remembering John’s notes on the woman. 
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“Put something under her head,” said the butler’s wife. 
“Can’t you see the blood’ll run to her head?” 

She forced open the girl’s mouth, grunted and said: 
“She’ll be round in a minute. Get some brandy. You’ll 
find a decanter in the dining-room.” 

When I returned with the stimulant I was more than 
relieved to find that Pat had come to in the meantime and 
was being gently led towards the house by Mrs. Midgett. 

“Sorry to make such a fool of myself,” she grinned 
ruefully. 

“It was all my fault,” I answered. “I shouldn’t have 
sprung it on you like that. Are you all right? Do you 
want any brandy?” 

“I’m all right. I’ll just lie down for a few minutes. 
Mrs. Midgett’s orders! I’ll be back presently. There’s 
something you’ve got to know now, but don’t tell the 
others anything of this—just yet, not until you’ve heard 

what I have to say. Promise?” 

“I promise,” I replied. “Til wait for you here.” 

She smiled gratefully at me and left me. I wandered 
about the garden. The half-cultivated flower-beds v/ere 
shaggy with beauty, but the lawn was all utility : a mass of 
fat cabbages in perfect formation. The earth was soft and 
moist. Small insects hurried to and fro on errands prob¬ 
ably as useless as those of their human superiors. The 
shadows of clods fell like mountain peaks across the 
beetles. A faint sun struggled with volumes of summer 
clouds while above us loomed the red ugly pile of Maure 
Keep like some sinister Bastille that had defied every 
attack. If only I could hear the secrets its ugly walls had 
stowed away. I got a sudden funny feeling that Pat had 
gone for ever, swallowed up by the evilness of the mansion. 
It was therefore a relief to see her come running out of it 
like a child from school. I met her half-way. 

“I’m so sorry!” 
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We both said it together and laughed delightedly. 
^ It was stupid of me,” she added with much seriousness, 
“but I hate death. I hate old age. I hate ugliness. Why? 
Why? Why?” Then she laughed and her eyes fluted as 
her body moved to her laughter. “It is dreadful, isn’t it, 
and I’m grown up, too. Must be the war and separation 
from Vic. Whatever Leon may say a woman needs a man 
as much as he needs a woman. What’ll mother do now? 
Everything is in such a mess!” 

She laughed automatically. It made her look very 

attractive with a pale white face gleaming against her lone- 
hair. 

“Who is this man?” I asked. 

“Our ghost,” she mocked. 

“I never fell for that story.” 

“No, I was afraid you hadn’t. I wonder if you’ll believe 
the truth.” 

“Try it,’ I answered. “There can’t be any harm in 
telling. It’s bound to come to light now.” 

She shuddered. “I suppose so,” she wliispercd. “Poor 
mother. Then she looked down at her feet, which were 
small and pretty. She kicked angrily at a w*ecd and said: 
“He was my brother.” 

I was horribly shocked. A sudden gust ofcoldness went 
over me. “Horrible, isn’t it?” she said. 

“You're so—so attractive and alive,” I replied, “and 
he—he was always dead.” 

“Yes,” she replied soberly. ;< He was always dead. It 
might have been the other way about. Odd, isn’t it, how 
fate orders these things?” 

I looked at her strong young body. No debility there. 

No twisted, tortured mind, and yet there was no greater 
step between them than between any other brother and 
sister. 

“Tell me some more,” I said. “That is, if you want to.” 
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“It’s a relief,” she replied. “He was born a few years 
before me. A boy! How pleased they were! Then he 
grew up differently from other children. They didn’t 
notice this (or perhaps they would not admit it) until after 
I was bom. Thev decided to have no more children. 

0 

What anxious days of scrutiny must have passed during 
my infancy. Would she be the same, too? Poor mother. 
A more important question was what to do with the son 
and heir. They were both proud and sensitive. They 
decided to hide their secret. We all four went on a long 
tour. During die trip ‘he’ caught pneumonia and ‘died’ 
—in South America. But mother brought him back alone 
while father and I travelled by another route. All was well. 
The new quarters for their son was ready. It had been an 
easy matter to screen off a portion of the unplanned old 
house. The son and heir was dead. No idiot would grin 
under the name of Maure. Father has odd ideas about the 
aristocracy, and believes in what he calls their duty. 
Lord Maure, the lunatic, would not bear thinking about. 

“I knew nothing of this till later. Nobody talked of 
those empty rooms, nor of the extra food that went up¬ 
stairs. Only Midgett and his wife knew that there was 
anyone there at all. The rest of the staff were led to 
believe that a scientist, working on a tiny tubercular 
germ lived there, hermit-like, with his pampered microbes. 
Lots of tales went round, but none, strangely enough, hit 
the truth, and the whole staff, from highest to lowest, took 
a kind of pride in keeping silent, and even those who 
guessed never spoke a word of their suspicions outside 
Maure Keep. 

“The place, of course, became ‘haunted’. It was easy 
to explain away father’s apparent secrecy in this manner, 
easy to explain the odd noises that went on at night in 
those rooms, easy to answer the anxious queries of timid 
guests. Oh yes, ghosts are very useful. Ghosts of loves long 
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lost. Oh, the sadness of lost love. Mother still loves that 

boy. Her baby. \ou know, cynicism is merely a defence. 
I should like to cry now!” 

She laughed instead. 

‘‘How did he live?” I asked. “Did your mother . . .?” 
“Oh no,” she replied. “Harry looked after him!” 
“Harry?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, your precious Harry.” She turned away. There 
was always something on her mind. A far-away question- 
ing look. Perhaps she wondered why Leon wore a wig or 
why gin was hard to get. Perhaps they went deeper. 
Who knows what a woman thinks? 

But here was Harry in the open at last! A madman’s 
keeper, after all! No spy-king, he! Just a keeper! But 
the vista had widened and curious lanes of thought ran like 
water finding its level and joined up with remembered 
incidents. 

“How long?” I asked. 

“Plarry? Ten or fifteen years,” replied Pat. “Before 
that it was Harry’s father. A regular father-to-son affair!” 
“Plow old is Harry?” 

“Thirty.” 

The words came back: “Oh, ’Any, they’ve banned it! 
Oh, ’Arry, what shall we do now?” 

Who were they? What had they banned? 

All the time there was in the back of my mind that hazy 
picture of a wireless set from which at midnight a signal 
was going out. There were the rumours in the village. 
This was war and grinning Germans made love to French 
girls on the other side and waited . . . waited . . . 


And Harry was a madman’s keeper! 

It did not make sense. A dozen voids lay before me. 

I began to see my first instructor. His voice was ringing 
clearly in my ears. His steady eyes were on me. “Remem¬ 


ber to keep your objective always in mind. 


Let nothing 
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deviate your mind from its course. Make up your mind 
before you go into battle what you will do, and do it.” 

My objective? The radio set! 

What was a madman’s keeper to me? What the death 
of a maid? But the tyre marks were on her and the mad¬ 
man. This was murder. There was a reason for murder. 
Wasn’t it the stranger—her brother—who was in the next 
room to the set that night? Was he? Was it he who 
screamed then? How did I know? 

She was looking at me and I wondered whether she 
could read my thoughts. 

“Damn!” I said. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” replied Pat cheerfully. 

“What?” ' 

“Damp?” she smiled. 

“Leon!” I shouted. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked fearfully. 

“Rod?” 

Two distant shouts. 

“Pat wants you!” 

“Beast!” she laughed, pinching my arm. “What did 
you want to do that for?” 

“A remark like that,” I replied, “deserves a formidable 
reprisal. Rod and Leon are my secret weapons! Good 
morning!” 

But she was not to be shaken off like that—no, not a 
girl like Pat. She did what she liked and apparently 
remaining with me was what she wanted. 

She laughed. “Show me where he is?” 

• I looked confusedly at her, unable to grasp her meaning. 

“The corpse,” she said. There was no shudder in her 
voice. At times she was remarkably inhumane. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” she said, “I should have shown the 
expected grief. Why? I’m glad he’s dead. Glad for his 
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sake. Glad for our sake. Why be a hypocrite then? 
Anyhow, isn’t death sad only for those who live?” 

“Quite,” I replied. 

We were passing the house. A shrill voice was singing 
foolishly. 

“Mrs. Midgett again!” sighed Pat. “She’s rather too 
fond of the bottle these days.” 

“I wonder you keep her on.” 

“My dear, you’ve got it all wrong. It’s the Midgetts 
that keep us. Oh dear, here comes Meeky!” 

“Morning, my dear,” said Miss Meek to Pat. 

“Morning. Meeky. You’re very smart to-day!” 

“i he inquest and the funeral,” said the little woman 
proudly. 

“Oh, I see!” 


“She’d want me to look niv best, wouldn’t she?” 

“Of course, Meeky.” 

“Such a lovely day, too. Just the day she’d choose!” 

The little woman moved on, leaving behind that feeling 
of discomfort that accompanies any meeting with the 
mentally deranged. 

“Poor Meeky,” said Pat. “She was very fond of 
Gladys, apparently. Love is an eerie tiling.” 

“How cynical!” I laughed as we stepped out down the 
lower gravel path towards the woods. 

“Not at all, just truthful. What lovely apples !” 

This about an apple tree we were passing on whose 
branches hung clusters of insignificant and unripe fruit. 

“Yes,” I murmured. “This way.” 

She seemed nervous. I could fed a tension in her, 
could see it in the erect way she held herself, in the jerky 
movements of her lovely body. It was fascinating to watch 
her move and wonder at the caresses she might receive. 
Odd that the woman walking by my side knew love, and 
yet there was no trace of this, the greatest experience. 
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“Is it still far?'* she asked. Her blue eyes were distant, 
but her smile was with me. 

“It’s just by those fallen tree trunks,” I said. “Just 
behind that ant-heap. It’s not very nice.” 

“I’ve been an ambulance driver,” replied Pat. 

We moved forward again and, as the ground came 
further into view and the folds were no longer hidden, it 
became more and more evident that there was no longer 

O 

any corpse dragged over the fallen tree trunks. 

“What the hell?” I shouted, running forward. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“It’s gone,” I replied. “Gone!” 

Pat looked at me in amusement. 

“I wasn’t dreaming,” I said. 

“No,” she said quietly. “Harry buried it half an hour 
ago!” 


FOUR 

I suppose my expression must have been extremely 
annoying to an onlooker. Complete astonishment usually 
is. 

“What do you mean?” I gasped. 

“It’s buried,” she replied quietly. “I told Harry to do 
it when I was in the house. You see, I had to get rid of it 
and Harry was the only one to do it. It was all I had in 
my mind when I came to.” 

“But you can’t do that sort of thing,” I said. 

“Why not? It’ll save mother an awful lot of pain. 
To have all this brought to light by an inquest would 
kill her. Surely you can see that?” 
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“Ye-es, but . . 

“It is done now, anyhow,” she replied lightly. “Your 
word against ours, and you’d have to find the body, too.” 

I looked at the girl in admiration. 

“You’re pretty cool,” I said, “but . . .” 

“We army wives have to be,” she laughed. “Dealing 
with a new landlady every fortnight soon takes the star¬ 
light out of the skies.” 

“As bad as that?” I wanted to get the conversation 
back to Harry, but I could see she was trying to get away 
from it. I could understand how she felt. 

“Worse, especially over crockery.” She laughed. 
“People seem to think we’ve gone through a kind of 
mental battle-school, and like it tough.” 

“How unpleasant!” I said bitterly. 

“Oh, there’s no need to be bitter about it. These poor 
dears generally live in a boarding-house all the year 
round: so what can you expect?” 

“You’re an odd girl,” I laughed. “Where is your 
husband now?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered gaily. “I never ask him 
and he never tells me. Like that I can’t give away any 
military secrets, can I?” 

“No, I suppose not.” I looked at her out of the comer 
of my eye. 

She smiled. I felt hot; thoughts were buzzing around in 
my mind. She put her hand on my arm. Something went 
through me quickly then. “I shouldn’t do that,” I said 
quietly. My lips were dry and I knew my voice was 
shaking a little. 

She grinned. 

“Why not?” she whispered and leant closer to me. 

“Because . .. because ...” I muttered, staring feverishly 
at her. 

“Yes?” 
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“Don’t make it so hard for yourself,” she whispered. 
“I haven’t said No.” 

“Pat!” 

She was up against me now. Her lips were soft and very 
hot. Her body was hard like a ripe cherry. I could feel 
the buckle of her brassiere behind her back. I pressed her 
hard and she sighed through her kiss. 

Whee .. . bang! Something whistled through the leaves 
and cracked awav in the distance. 

“My God!” screamed Pat, tearing herself away. “What 
the . . 

She threw herself flat on her face. I followed suit. 

“Somebody’s firing at us,” I yelled. 

“I know.” Her face was down in the moss. There was 
another crack, followed by a lazy ominous whine. Then 
three more shots in rapid succession, kicking the dust up 
into our faces and flapping noisily through the leaves. 

“What the hell!” I shouted. “It’s small arms fire!” 

I tried to peer up over the rut that was protecting me, 
but could only see the thick stalks of reddening ferns. The 
bullets were falling too near to permit a more detailed 
investigation. 

“Beats me!” I panted. 

“Is it your battle?” whispered Pat. 

“ ’Course not. Is there a battle-school near here?” 

“No.” 

“Then somebody has gone mad. For God’s sake keep 
down. Luckily there’s some protection here. Keep your 
head down.” 

I forced it down myself with my hand. She seemed to 
have no idea of the meaning of danger. 

So we lay, for what seemed like eternity and the odd 
rusding of bullet-swept leaves went on above our heads. 
There was nothing very much that we could do, except 
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wait and see. Presumably the unseen firer would run out - 

of ammunition eventually, or more forbidding still, come 
to finish us off. 

It was all very tricky. 

The firing stopped. The seconds passed in agonized 
suspense. Little by little I raised my head and peered over 
our cover. The forest was quiet and empty, but directly 
in front of me, not more than fifty yards away a pale haze 

of grey-blue smoke hung about the leaves of a small 
rowan tree. 

I waited for sign of movement. There was none. The 
hazy smoke blew gently away in the breeze. The bush was 
motionless. 

“Can we go now?” asked Pat, like the small child at the 
Zoo. 

“Not vet,” I replied. “He’s probably waiting for a 
movement from us.” 

Hardly had the words left my mouth before the bushes 
to the right of the rowan parted, and a shambling figure 
came into view. With a convulsive movement of horror 
and surprise I recognized the animal-like face of the 
creature that had peered through the bushes at me on my 
very first arrival at Maure Keep. 

“The Missing Link!” I gasped. 

Oddly the man was unarmed. He was shambling 
towards us like an ape, head bent forward as if following a 
scent. 

Pat, who had also looked up on hearing my cry of 
surprise, suddenly leapt up with a yell of what sounded 
like “Snaffy!” and cupping her hands to her mouth, 
shouted: “Naffy! You’re just the man I’ve been looking 
for!” 

With an awful feeling of sickness I expected to see her 
leap into the air like a shot rabbit, and fall dead at my 
feet. Nothing happened, however. The forest remained as 
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quiet as ever; only now the heavy footsteps of the uncouth 
Naffy were almost on top of me. 

I hoped that I’d soon wake up! 

Pat was dancing about the newcomer in excitement. 
“Where have you been all this time?” she asked. “You 
always disappear just when you are most needed.” 

“Yes, miss!” said the Missing Link quietly. Now that 
he was near I could study him better. He was small and 
bent forward. His skin was a patchy yellow, like the skin 
of one who had lived too long in the East. It was covered 
with an infinity of small wrinkles that criss-crossed each 
other like the streets of an old city. His mouth moved 
continuously and his tongue flicked endlessly in and out of 
his bloodless lips. His eyes were small and deep-set, and 
never ceased roving about the landscape. He was dressed 
in an old coat that might once have been tweed, and 
khaki trousers upon which the ‘W.D.’ of the War Office 
was still visible. 

He looked at me intently. 

“Mr. Fortescue . . . Naffy,” said Pat rapidly. “Naffy, 
you know we are in trouble?” 

“Yes, miss. ’Arry told me.” 

“You can help us.” 

Naffy looked at me suspiciously. His eyes seemed to 
question my presence. 

“Bob’s a friend. He’s on our side,” said Pat. 

I felt a little dizzy. After all, it was my job to find out 
who was on whose side in this household. 

Naffy nodded and stared about the countryside. 

“She was shooting at you. I frightened her,” he said. 
He was looking at the rowan tree. 

“She?” I gasped. “Who?” 

“Laura, the maid,” mumbled Naffy. 

I leant against a tree for support. I felt infinitely 

discouraged. 
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“Why Laura?” I asked. 

Naffy shook his head. “Laura hates Miss Pat.” 

“That’s not reason enough,” I retorted. 

“It is at Maure Keep,” nodded Naffy. 

“It was an army rifle,” I said. 

“Yes, belonging to Gunner Hastings, one of your men,” 
replied the astonishing creature. 

“How do you know?” 

“The gunner has been courting Laura ever since he 
arrived here. Laura can get what she likes out of him!” 

I could not help laughing at this unexpected result of 
my carefully prepared plans. No wonder John Bucking¬ 
ham sent back negative reports. I almost felt like doing it 
myself. It was disconcerting to find that Naffy knew so 
much about my men. How much more did he know? 

“She’s a good shot!” I said ruefully. 

Naffy laughed uproariously as if I had said something 
very funny. He bent double, slapped his thighs and pointed 
at me. 

“What’s the trouble with him?” I asked Pat. 

“I think that your glimpse of the obvious was too much 
for him. You see, he taught Laura to shoot.” 

“Why?” 

“He teaches anybody anything. He has nothing else to 
do. Isn’t that so, Naffy?” 

“Yeh, miss!” nodded Naffy happily. c< Laura is a 
strong, clever girl. Very willing to learn. I did not think 
she would put her knowledge to such use!” 

This was the longest sentence I had heard him utter. 
His tone was curiously educated. Just off tone, like those 
who have studied an accent for many years and are 
almost, but not quite, natural. 

I looked over towards the rowan tree. 

“I suppose she took the rifle with her?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Naffy. “Gunner Hastings has probably got 
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it back again by now. Not that he ever knew she ’ad 
it!” 

“But we can't let her go about like this,” I said angrily. 
“She ought to be locked up. It’s dangerous!” 

“You're telling me!” replied Pat. 

Naffy just laughed louder. Whether he was appreciating 
this new ‘joke’ of mine, or was still savouring the last I 
could not tell. 

“This is ridiculous,” I said. “Aren’t we going to do 
anything about her?” 

“What can we do?” replied Pat. “Would anybody 
believe us in the first place? Besides, she knows too much.” 

“About what?” 

“My brother,” replied the girl quietly. 

“Oh!” I retorted, “so you’ll just wander about until 
she finds a better and more certain way of killing you.” 

“She won’t do it again,” said Naffy. 

“How do you know?” 

“I shall speak to her. She was probably excited. The 
hot sun.” 

“Hot, my foot!” 

“Girls are odd,” muttered Naffy. 

“Nevertheless,” I muttered, “I won’t run the risk of 

having Pat killed. If you won’t do anything about it, I 
shall.” 

Pat was smiling happily, like a kitten being stroked 
the right way. I could almost hear her purring. Naffy’s 
worried eyes were darting anxiously over me. 

“Unwise,” said Naffy. 

“How sweet!” said Pat. 

Damn you both,” I shouted, turning angrily away. 

That they did not care either way seemed odd. Perhaps 
they knew that I, too, could not say anything because of 
my reason for being at Maure Keep. Perhaps they were 
hiding their anxiety. I don’t know. I merely said: “All 
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right. I’ll do as you want,” and felt a fool, but I did not 
want the police in at that stage and scare my agents away 

just when I was on their tracks. Anyhow, who’d believe 
my fantastic stories? 

“Let’s get back to the house!” I said angrily. 

“First sensible suggestion you’ve made!” laughed Pat. 
Come on. Au revoir , Naffy. Be handy. We may want 
your help again!” 


As we passed Maure Keep we became aware of a rising 
volume of sound. It was as if there were lots of people 
talking together in high tones, very rapidly. 

We moved faster, and rounded the house. I heard a 
sob at my side. 

“Vicary!” 

And there was Pat running across the lawn towards a 
tall thin officer with fair hair and a young, happy-go- 
lucky face who was talking rapidly to his breathless 
father-in-law. 

“Hullo! Gal!” said Vicary nonchalantly, as Pat came 
running up to him, then taking her in his arms held her 
close to him for a few seconds. 

“Vic, thank God you’re here!” 

“I say,” drawled her husband in that tone of pseudo- 
carelessness adopted by so many young serving husbands, 
“why the sudden outburst of affection?” 

“I was so afraid you were on another raid!” 

I was beside him now, and could see the word 
‘commando’ on his shoulders. 

“Should have been, too.” 

“I know,” she replied. 

“Plow?” This was said sharply. 

“I saw you—day before yesterday—down by the 
coast.” 

“Ah!” 
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“And when you didn’t come and see me, I knew that 
there was something on. I’ve been pretty jumpy ever 
since. Bob will vouch for that!” 

“Bob?” 

“Bob Fortescue. You haven’t met, I believe.” 

We sized each other up, drinking in the military data 
each of our uniforms gave the other. 

“Was it successful?” asked Pat. 

“The raid?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s been cancelled. Damn shame. Was to have been 
on Le Planchet. Remember, darling, we lost 3000 francs 
in the casino there, the year before the war? I was hoping 
to get it back—some of it, anyhow.” 

“Never mind that. You’re staying a little while, aren’t 
you?” 

“Forty-eight hours! My C.O. has been very decent 
about the whole thing.” 

“Wonderful. Got any luggage?” 

“None,” cheerfully, then turning to me added: 

“The only good thing that’s come out of this war. 
Oh, no more luggage! See you later.” 

He took her by the arm. They walked rapidly aw'ay 
talking together in high, excited voices. We were for¬ 
gotten. Her kiss still tingled on my lips. Ah, well! 

It was dinner-time again. The room was the same as 
before, but as I entered the two people in it relaxed. 

“Have a drink, Bob?” said Pat sweetly. 

Vic threw his cigarette into the empty grate and stalked 
moodily over to the window, where he stood breathing 
heavily, mostly on the window-pane. 

Pat made an expression of resignation and sighed deeply. 

“Anything wrong?” I whispered. 

“No,” she replied lightly. 
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“Does your mother know?” 

“What?” 

“About your brother?” 

“Oh, that.” 

I took the drink. This imperviousness to death and mis¬ 
fortune was an odd symptom of this war. Just as there is 
no glorification of the fighting man, and no hero-worship, 
so there was no importance attached to tragedy. 

Pat walked over to her husband. They were arguing. 
Fiercely and angrily in despairing bursts of temper. 

“Oh, all right, sulk away. I don’t care,” said Pat, 
looking as if she cared very much. “Rod and Leon will 
look after me.” 

Vicary snarled round. 

“Exactly,” he replied, with a face comic in its hopeless 
fury. Then opening the french windows walked dramatic¬ 
ally out of the window, slamming it behind him. The 
effect was spoilt by the lock which was not very secure. 
Springing back and throwing it open again, it flapped 
annoyingly. 

“Damn!” snapped Pat, and kicked it shut. “Men are 
so stupid,” she added, coming over to me. 

“Meaning Vic—or me?” 

“Lie's like all husbands. Won’t let any man look at me. 
Plow can I stop it? Anyhow, it doesn’t mean a thing. 
Rod and Leon bore me, but if it amuses them coming 
here, can I help it?” 

There was a silence while I wondered whether her kiss 
in the woods had meant nothing as well. However, before 
I could say anything the door opened and the big amiable 
figure of Lord Maure, roughly sacked in a dinner-jacket, 
came in. 

“Ah, Fortescue, old boy! Ah-ha,” he said very 
knowingly. 

“I beg your pardon?” I said. 
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“Ah ... ah ... ha!” muttered the peer, poking me in 
the ribs and winking feverishly. “Ah . . . ha!” 

Whereupon he helped himself to a whisky and soda and 
sitting down in his armchair vanished behind that three¬ 
penny bit, The Times . 

I looked at Pat. She looked at me and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“Alas! Alas!” moaned a voice from the door. We 
turned. In glided Leon, followed by Rod clinging hope¬ 
fully to an amber glass of whisky. 

“What is it, Leon?” asked Pat anxiously. 

“Your mando\ Your maridoV 5 

“Husband,” I whispered. 

“Well, what of him?” 

“Alas! Alas!” chanted the Latin. 

“What do you mean?” 

“The most terrible thing has happened!” 

“What?” There was an edge to her voice, but she was 
smiling in an unconcerned fashion. 

“He stavs.” 

j 

“What do you mean?” 

“He stays, all night, here, with you.” The Latin threw 
up his arms in disgust. 

“Well!” 

“These husbands. They have no consideration. No 
thought for others. Now in my countree the ’usband ’e take 
the mistress, so that ’is wife is free for ? er lover, yes, no?” 

“Why mooch around?” queried Rod. 

“Sticking to the lawful one would be much simpler,” I 

remarked, “and the results would be very much the 
same.” 

“But where is love then? Where is she?” asked Leon. 
“You English are so cold. You do not understand the 
love. You never will. It is such a pity.” He relapsed into 
gloomy silence. 
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There was the sound of a door opening and Vicary 
returned from the garden in company with Lady Maure 
and Miss Meek. There was a sullen boyish twist to his 
mouth, and I noticed that he looked at Pat as if to say 
“I won’t smile”. He ignored Rod and Leon altogether. 

Miss Meek gazed in rapt and unconcealed admiration at 
the worsted ‘commando’ across his battle-dress. 

The white doors of the dining-room swung open and the 
substantial figure of Midgett filled the created space. 

“Dinner is served, your lordship,” he said. It was an 
order. With perfectly trained precision we moved towards 
the hall. 

You must take Bob with you,” said Lord Maure later 
at table to Vic. “Pie’s a terror with the gals and they tell 
me that the French girls have been waiting two years for 
us now. There’s your answer.” 

“To what, dear?” asked his wife. 

“To what? Why, to your question, of course!” 

“I didn’t ask a question.” 

“Must have! Couldn’t give an answer otherwise, could 
I? Stands to reason, eh, Midgett?” 

“Yes, milord. Beer or milk?” 

“ You see, my dear, even Midgett agrees.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Lady Maure patiently. 

There was a rustling of whispered talk between Midgett 
and Thomas, the second footman. 

Midgett approached Vic’s chair. 

“You’re wanted on the telephone, sir,” he said. 

“Damn,” muttered Vicary, putting down his napkin. 
“Salmon always means a call. Keep it warm for me, 
Midgett, will you?” 

He strode out of the room. There was a silence. Was it 
one of speculation or salmon? That fish was extraord¬ 
inarily good. 
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When Vicary came back he was a little whiter than 
when he had left. Also there was a springing tenseness in 
his stride. 

“Where’s that fish?” he said. “I’ll have the other 
courses at the same time.” Then, ruefully, to Pat: 
“ ’Fraid I’ve got to go !” 

The silence was now complete. 

“Go?” asked Pat in a quiet, shaky voice. 

“That was Grump calling me back. Said I could finish 
dinner if it didn’t take more than ten minutes. He can’t 
allow me more than that.” A silence. “Grump is my 
C.O.,” he added breezily. “A damn good fellow. Well, 
let’s polish off the salmon.” 

He set to merrily and that broke the uncomfortable 
silence, but I wondered as I started once again on my 
salmon, how many people at that table murmured 
‘Le Planchet’ to themselves. 

Apparently most of us had thought it, for no sooner had 
the door closed on Pat and her husband, than Lord Maure 
muttered: “How much did he say it was? Two thousand 
or three?” 

“Three,” said Rod quietly. 

“It’s a pretty place at this time of the year,” murmured 
Lady Maure. “Beautiful golden sands.” 

“One of your men to speak to you, sir,” whispered 
Midgctt suddenly in my ear. 

I followed him out of the room. Pat was walking 
upstairs. The front door was shut. Pilcher was by the 
window. He came up to me quickly when he saw me. 

“The Commando officer said give this to you, sir,” he 
said. ‘This’ was a small note of white paper. I opened it 
and read: 

“For God’s sake kill the name I let drop to my wife. 
It mustn’t go beyond these walls. I was a fool, but 
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didn’t realize it might be important again. You’re in 
the army. You know what it means. Don’t let it spread. 
Lock ’em all up for the night, if necessary. 

Yours in haste, 

Vicary Lomas.” 

A feeling of sickening despair spread upwards over me, 
starting from the depths of my stomach. I suddenly felt 
very small and weak. The cold walls swelled. I could hear 
‘the words Le Planchet, Le Planchet’ being whispered glee¬ 
fully in the rafters. Already I could see that sinister hand 
tapping away at the keys and spelling out the name for 
the ear-phones that waited the other side of the Channel. 

• I wanted to think; but there was no time for thought. 

I had to act. 

“Bring the others in,” I said to Pilcher. 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Armed,” I added. 

“Excellent, sir,” said Pilcher jubilantly. “We’re ’arry 
and dick of doing nothink and the awld rub-a-dub-dub’s 
run out of pig’s ear.” 

I turned back towards the dining-room. I had no fixed 
plan, but was in that receptive state of mind when the very 
slightest opportunity is jumped at, and where actions 
become clear and concise. What little success I have had 
in my undertakings has been due to this kind of oppor¬ 
tunism, for fundamentally there are very few situations 
from which there is no escape. The trouble is, that in 
the stress of the moment, there is neither the time nor 
the opportunity of finding the solution. “If I only had 
another chance . . .?” 

However, it was at this moment that yet another and 
fiercer scream filled the house. Though by now I was 
somewhat blase on the question of screaming, this one 
ended in so horrible a gurgling noise, and fell away so 
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vividly to nothing, that I knew something serious had 
happened. I rushed upstairs as if my life were in jeopardy. 

It came from the upper part of the mansion where the 
maids slept in little rooms off the long linoleum-covered 
floors. Because I knew the way to my room it was in that 
direction that 1 headed first, and quite accidentally looked 
into Laura’s room on the way. 

What I saw there made me move with extraordinary 
speed. The fire-escape was out, its cord trailed over the 
sill of the open window. It was taut and quivering slightly, 
as if it were supporting a dead-weight. 

I looked out of the window. There, half-way down the 
house, a body was flapping against the stonework. It was 
supported awkwardly by its neck, and its face was twisted 
round with its cold eyes staring unseeingly up at me. 

It was Laura. There could be no mistaking that plump 
body in printed dress. 

Getting her back was a long and unpleasant job, but I 
did it at last. By that time Midgett, John Buckingham 
and the other footman had entered the room. 

“My God, sir,” said Midgett nervously, “what is the 
meaning of this?” 

My brain had been working fast and smoothly. It was 
one of the opportunities I had prayed for. Le Planchet 
might yet remain in Maure Keep that night—or, at least, 
stood some chance. 

As 1 dragged the over-heavy body over the sill and as 
we all stared at the dead girl in perplexity, we noticed, 
simultaneously, I think, a small white card pinned to the 
front of her frock. 

On it was written in red pencil: 

ONE 

Harry 
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“What the hell?” said Midgett. 

“One, Harry,” muttered John Buckingham. “God!” 

“ ’Arry did it,” whispered Midgett, softly. “ ’Arry did 
’er in.” 

There was fear in his voice, the awed fear of an un¬ 
educated man who finds himself up against something 
that he cannot quite understand. 

Do you know Harry?” asked John Buckingham 
suddenly. 

“Me?” muttered Midgett. “Rumours speak.” Then 
to me: “What shall w r e do, sir?” 

“Try and revive her. We’ve got to get this man. He 
can’t be far away. Keep together. He looks dangerous. 
If you can’t revive her, come down to the billiard room 
and get everybody else there too. I’ll meet you there.” 

Action! Something happening at last! The plan was 
obvious now. Straightforward, and not too hard to carry 
out, at least not in the early stages, but first I had to 
take one or two precautions. Gravely and the others 
would have to help, too. 

I raced downstairs, happy at last, made my preparations 
and found my way to the billiard room. 

I had chosen it as being the most suitable for the plan 
I had in mind. It was a big rectangular room leading off 
from the hall. A line of french windows on the right 
opened out on to the garden. On the left were the usual 
family portraits. They all seemed to be staring as ex¬ 
pectantly at me as the people in the room. In the centre 
was the billiard table covered by a white-grey sheet that 
looked as if it had lain there a thousand years. My fellow 
companions were grouped around this table, looking old 
and strained under the dim light that fell from six green 
lamp shades that hung low' over the table. At the back of 
the room w r as a white marble mantelpiece above which 
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hung the billiard score-board. Behind me a bookcase 
containing such interesting tomes as Fielder's Book of 
German Verse , London Society , in four volumes covering the 
years 1868 to 1872 and St. James's Magazine in ten 
volumes, besides an assortment of old novels and, inevit¬ 
ably, an Encyclopedia Britannica , more evidence of Lady 
Maure’s previous collecting enterprise. 

It was in front of this bookcase that I took my stand 
when I entered the room and waited for the hub-bub to die 
down, for they had all been talking in the high, excited 
voices of emotionally affected human beings. 

Their conversation had come to me through lazy whirls 
of blue cigarette smoke in disjointed waves: 

“What does that ‘one’ mean?” 

“Who is Harry?” 

“. . . her tongue was lolling out like this . . .” 

“ ‘One, Harry,’ that’s all.” 

“. . . one of the maids . . .” 

“Een South America was one girl . . .” 

“. . . and fingers all crooked ...” 

“And who is Laura?” 

“She had the hips so wide ...” 

“Ah, here’s Bob.” 

“Ah!” 

They were all silent now staring hopefully at me, as if 
I were about to produce Harry from my pocket. 

“Is everyone here?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Lord Maure, “eh, Midgett?” 

“Yes, milord.” 

“Good,” I said. “You must all stay here, in this room, 
till the police arrive.” 

“Police!” came the agitated gasp from the assembled 
company. Thoughts were racing in their heads. They 
passed like clouds over their faces and through their 
eyes. 
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Lord Maure was sitting in an armchair, leaning 
earnestly forward, as if at a War Office Conference. Lady 
Maure had dozed gently off in her big white shawl. Pat 
sat rigid and strained in an uncomfortable seat. She was 
staring fixedly at me. Her long white fingers played un¬ 
ceasingly at a bracelet around her wrist. Behind her stood 
Miss Meek, her thin small face rested, her eyes hidden 
behind a pair of large rimless glasses. Rod was drinking. 
There was a happy-go-lucky glaze on his face. Leon was 
very white and licking his lips, but still threw an occasional 
conversational glance at Pat. 

So much for the family and their guests. 

A little to one side, as it behoved them, stood the staff: 
first and foremost, of course, the Midgetts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lie stolid, upright and impeccable, she smoking her 
eternal cigarette, her flat bosom covered in ash. Behind 
them stood John Buckingham and Thomas, the former 
stolid, unseeing—perfect: and the latter leaning drunkenly 
against the marble mantelpiece. He had already received 
a week’s notice and ceased even to appear anything but 
enormously bored. Beside Thomas, the cook. Old, deaf, 
and smiling blandly at the candelabra, and behind her 
the chauffeur, Evans, in light-blue uniform, feet astride, 
cap in hand. 

There should have been Gladys and Laura. 

But they were dead. One already buried, the other still 
warm. 

“I’ve sent one of my men for the police,” I added. 

‘‘There’s a telephone here,” said Rod. 

“It’s dead!” I answered. 

“Dead?” stammered Miss Meek. “Yes, they killed her, 
poor darling.” 

“Fie means the line is cut,” sighed Rod. 

“Yes,” I replied. “Harry’s cut the line.” 

There was an appreciative ripple of sighs. Although it 
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was Gravely who had cut the line on my orders, I almost 
believed the lie myself. 

“I suppose you all know about Harry.” T noticed Pat 
and Lady Maure start anxiously. “Pie was employed here. 
He worked for Lord Maure. During that time he got to 
know Gladys. They fell in love. Then Gladys was killed, 
run over so tragically the other day. The grief of this event 
must have turned the poor fellow’s head. He believes, for 
some extraordinary reason, that all of us here killed his 
fiancee. He has started with Laura. That he intends to 
kill us all is evident from this note which he left in Laura’s 
room. He says: 

“ ‘One by one you will die. I loved Gladys. You killed 
her. \ou killed my love. You froze her lips. She was 
young. She had done you no harm, yet you killed her. 
One by one you shall die.’ 55 

The nature of the note caused quite a stir in the 
audience. Miss Meek was even sobbing, while Rod stared 
oddly at me, his glass forgotten for once. I looked again 
at the sheet of white paper on which were the red pencil 
marks drawn so boldly. Gravely would have made an 
excellent forger had he chosen that path. Even I, who 

had penned the words, almost believed them to be 
Harry’s. 

“But I never hurt a hair of her head!” said Miss Meek 
in a small tired voice. “He"knows that.” 

“It can’t be true,” gasped Pat. “I can’t believe it of 
Harry.” 

“Lorve is a fonny thing,” murmured Leon. “I remem¬ 
ber once in South America, a man called Feodor, a cousin 
of my wife, keeled fourteen men in a night because his 
fianede, Pasita, the cousin of our Minister of Good 
Relations broke off their engagement.” 

“Why kill fourteen?” asked Rod, interested. 

“He wanted to kill every man in the world! If he 
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couldn t have her, nobody would! He had got so far as 
fourteen before they could stop him!” 

“Shucks!” muttered Rod. 

“An extraordinary interesting story, my dear fellah,” 
said Lord Maure appreciatively. “Midgett, make a note 
of it, might come in useful one of these days.” 

“Father!” said Pat fiercely. 

“My dear, merely as an after-dinner bon-mot .” 

“To be trotted out at suitable South American occa¬ 
sions, I suppose?” 

“Exactly, my dear!” Then seeing me again, he said: 
“Ah, Fortescue, damned awkward, what? Flave a drink?” 

“Thanks,” said Rod. “I will.” 

“May we retire now, sir?” asked Midgett deferentially. 

“Certainly,” said Lord Maure. 

“Not!” I added firmly. 

j 

“Not what?” gasped the peer. 

“Nobody must leave this room for the rest of the night.” 

“My dear fellah!” 

“Or until the police arrive—Harry’s still on the prowl.” 

“I see your point,” muttered Lord Maure. 

“If we’re all together, we cannot come to any harm,” 

I added. “My men are armed and I’ve had a guard put 
on this room. You’ll all be quite safe. Don’t forget that 
he is a murderer, and that he is out to get us all. He 
may be anywhere lurking in one of the upstairs corridors, 
hiding behind a cupboard, waiting to strike the first 
comer. There has been enough tragedy here already. 

I think I can count on you, sir,” I added to Lord Maure, 
“as head of this household and therefore responsible for its 
safety to back up this notion?” 

“Certainly, my dear boy. Only too delighted. We’ll 
spend the night here. Reminds me of Ypres, only there 
weren’t any women then. Midgett, you and your party 
take the south end. We’ll occupy the northern reaches. 
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The sofas will go to the women, the chairs to the men, and 
PH be personally in charge of the bar which thankfully is 
well stocked. We’ll make a night of it. Pat, the radio¬ 
gram, if you please.” 

They began to sort themselves out with much chatter 
and giggling. I watched from the doorway. Who was it? 
Who was the spy, the murderer or whatever it was I was 
looking for? What did they all know really, and why the 
hell wouldn’t they speak? 

I took them in turn. 

Lord Maure. Nothing suspicious about him! Colonel 
in the Home Guard, too, but it was the pattern of tyres 
on his car that marked the bodies of Gladys and his son. 
Gladys and Harry. I still did not know their story. A 
little nearer, perhaps, but most of it was guesswork. That 
they loved each other was obvious. That something came 
between them was obvious, too. What was it? That she 
was killed was evident. Who did it? Why? Was it 
Maure? Why him? And had this anything to do with the 
operator at the wireless set that night? Then there was 
Laura. How did she fit in? Listening at keyholes. 
Shooting at Pat and finally dying at the hands of Harry 
with the label ‘one’ around her neck. How many was 
Harry after? My note was, perhaps, not so far from the 
truth as I thought. 

Damn! The questions sprung up like the dragon-heads 
of yore. I switched my gaze from Maure to his wife. I knew 
nothing of her except that she had once given birth to a 
mistake and had lived uncertainly ever since. But there 
might be more, underneath. Pat was very different from 
her mother. Brazen, self-confident and brave, she led an 
odd, unreal life. She was attractive to the point of dis¬ 
traction. (Her hot kiss was still in my mind where Ann’s 
should have been.) She rarely saw her husband and was 
either pursued by every man she met or spent long wasteful 
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hours in the dead dampness of Maure Keep. An unnatural 
life for a girl. She seemed to have no interests. She had no 
home. i\o children, and no work that could replace the 
gap. She knew Harry well. How well? She had appeared 
genuinely sorry for him that night in the pantry, but then 
Miss Meek was there, so they’d have to be careful. . . . 
Sne was young and Harry was a man, a handsome man at 
that. . . . i here was something about her kiss I could not 
help feeling that Harry would like and Gladys hate. 

Then there was Meeky. An odd, pathetic figure this. 
Someone from out of a book. She was no fool, however, 
and knew how to resist questioning. Pathetic! Poor Miss 
Meek. One was inclined to dismiss her with a shrug. 
These were often the most dangerous type of people. 

I smiled. PwOd and Leon were busily and gallantly 
arranging a cushion for her head. She wans very happy. 
Never had had such attention as this, perhaps! Did it 
mean that there was something between them? Some¬ 
thing sinister? After all, who was Rod? Always ‘drunk’— 
even a poor actor can play the drunkard fairly successfully. 
Then Leon! How could anyone be more suspicious- 
looking than this handsome, vain South American with his 
eternal chatter about women ? 

I sighed. Another trouble about being in this racket 
was the tendency to see agents everywhere. 

Any of them might be the one I wanted. Any of them, 
even the Midgetts, impregnable as their stolid respect¬ 
ability might seem. The only completely unsuspected 
person was John Buckingham, and even he might have 
changed since 1940—but surely M.I.5 would have 
spotted it by now? 

But, perhaps, none of them v/ere. Perhaps the real man 
was still loose, prowling around the house, waiting for 
midnight to sound before sending to Germany the news of 
the Le Planchet raid. Serve him right if he met Harry 
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down the bottom of a long dark corridor. Perhaps Harry 
himself was my man, but Harry did not know of Lc 
Planchet. It was very puzzling. 

I stifled a yawn. The night would be long. 


FIVE 

I had just taken over guard duty from Pilcher when 
John Buckingham, still in canary waistcoat, came up to 
me, gave me a quick glance and passed out of the door. 

I followed. 

“What exactly is the idea, old boy?' 5 he asked. 

“You’ve heard about the raid?” 

“We all have.” 

“One of them is our agent. Pie must not be allowed to 
operate to-night, you can appreciate that, can’t you?” 

“H’m, they’ll find a way.” 

“We shall stop them. We may even be able to catch 
them red-hotted to-night.” 

1 1 OW; 

“Our spy opens up at or about midnight. It was at 
that time that I disturbed him the other night. They do 
not generally stay on the air for more than ten minutes, so 
as not to give us enough time to locate them. Conse¬ 
quently they have a set hour during which they are 
expected to come up. Our agent will make every effort to 
do so to-night. Anyone who wants to leave that room for 
any reason from now onwards is a possible—anyone who 
break out is a cert!” 

“Clever of you, Anthony, where did you get that one?” 

“Never mind. We amateurs have access to sources of 
supply denied to you professionals: brains!” 
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“Oh, quite!” retorted John airily, incapable of thinking 

up a reply quickly enough. “Well, here’s your first 
suspect!” 

We turned. 

Coming stealthily out of the billiard room was Rod. 
V\ hen he saw us he grinned amiably. 

“Wal,” he drawled, “I guess I’m off.” 

“Off where?” I asked. 

“Back to duty, pal,” said the other soberly. “Yer see 
my leave ends at midnight, and trains are so damned 
awful in this country, I’ll have to be going.” 

“But you can’t!” 

“Why not?” 

“What about Harry?” 

“I ain’t scared of him ! I guess I can look after myself.” 
“But the others might need protection.” 

“Gee, be reasonable, won’t you! Harry’s only one. 
You’ve got bodyguards all over the shop!” 

“I’m sorry you can’t go,” said John Buckingham, 
suddenly and fiercely. 

Rod looked at him quizzingly. 

“Say, were you talking to me, pal?” 

“Don’t mind him,” I said quickly. “He’s a bit upset 
over the killings here.” 

“That’s O.K. Wal, I’ll be pushing along.” 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to stay,” I said quietly. 

“Say, are you cuckoo, too—or am I?” 

“You need not be afraid of getting into trouble from 
your unit. I’ll see to that.” 

“That’s great! Suppose I want to git back?” 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to stay. Anyhow, for to-night.” 
“May I ask why?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “You happen to know that there 
is to be a raid on Le Planchet shortly.” 

“So what?” 
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“You’ll have to remain here till the raid is finished.” 

“For God’s sake, why?” 

“We don’t want the Germans to hear of it in advance.” 

There was a silence. 

“Do you think I’d tell ’em?” 

“Not intentionally, but it might slip out, and we can’t 
risk that.” 

Rod was staring at me in some puzzlement. 

“Say, jist who are you, anyway?” 

“Security,” 1 replied. 

It’s a good word. Means nothing at all really, but has 
quite an effect as a rule. Rod was duly impressed. 

“Guess that’s O.K. with me. Sure you can square my 
Colonel?” 

I nodded very confidently. 

/ * 

“That’s great,” said Rod. “I’m sure glad to see that 
the powers that be look after these things. Gives one 
confidence. 1 guess this footman fellah’s in the same 
racket, eh?” 

“Have a cigarette,” I replied. I needed one myself and 
hoped that my offer would provoke Rod into offering me 
an American one, which, as everyone knows, is one of the 
reasons of U.S.A. popularity in this country. 

It worked. 

“Have one of mine,” said Rod, pulling out a fat packet 
showing a corner of unfamiliar silver-paper and a cello¬ 
phane wrapping. 

I did. 

“Say, if you want any help,” said Rod, after lighting up, 
“just let me know and I’ll do anything I can. I mean 
that. After all, my leave ends at midnight, so I might jist 
as well go on duty here.” 

“I’ll remember that,” I replied. “There may be quite a 
lot doing later on.” 

“Grand. S’long, pal.” 
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He went back to the billiard room. 

“It’s going to be a little difficult keeping 
room all night,” I remarked to John. 
“There is the call of nature!” 


them in that 


“My Corporal has arranged for that. They’ll go under 
armed escort.” 


“They might escape by a window.” 

1 he one we shall use has no window, only a ven 
tilator.” 


ou think of everything, Anthony!” 

“Thank you,” I replied, “I wish I did. I’m not at all 

sure that all this may not be a complete waste of time. 

Our chap may be on the air to France at this very 
moment.” 


“Cli, don t be so morbid, old boy!” 

There was a scuffling sound from the other side of the 

hall-closed door, and we heard Miss Meek’s voice raised 
in querulous complaint. 

“My dear young friend, I tell you I must go now.” 

Suie, came Rod s voice. “You may not mind being 
killed, but I don’t like it.” 

“Don’t like it?” 

“Sure. Haven't you noticed how strange I’ve been 
acting lately?” 

“I thought it was the whisky!” 

“Whisky, my foot. That was to drown it.” 

“What?” 

“You.” 

“Flow?” 

“I think y’re swell see!” 

1 here was a faint pause. Rod was qualifying for the 

O.B.L. or its equivalent in the States, of that there was no 
doubt. 

“You’re joking, young man,” but she didn’t mean it. 
“Cross my heart!” said Rod fervently. “Ever since I 
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came here it’s been weighing on my mind. I couldn't make 
out what it was at first. Say, come and sit over on this 
couch, and I’ll tell vou all about it.” 

We were still laughing when the slim attractive figure of 
Pat came gliding through the door. 

“Bob,” she said, “I must talk to you.” 

John Buckingham, a dutiful footman, slipped back to 
the billiard room. 

“Sit down,” I said. She took no notice of me, but began 
to pace up and down the floor. 

“Silly of me,” she laughed, “this nervousness, but it's 
been a tiring day. Then there was that row with \ ic 
before he went off. If I’d known . . . we often have rows. 
Why?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Oddly enough, 1 love him. You don’t believe that?” 

“I never said so,” 1 retorted. 

“But you looked it.” 

“It’s a bit difficult to understand.” 

We were over the other side of the room. r I he liglit was 
dim there. Pier eyes were burning dully. 

“I suppose it is. I wasn’t very fair to you, was I?” 

“I wouldn’t say that,” 1 replied easily. “It isn’t over 
yet, is it?” 

That shook her. She backed away slightly. 

“You didn’t take it seriously, did you?” 

“No,” I replied, “no more seriously than you’ll take 
this from me.” 

I made a grab at her. She could have shouted, but she 
didn’t. She didn’t even struggle very much. She sighed a 
little and let me kiss her. 

I felt rather foolish, but I couldn’t stop. There had 
been death in the house. A lot of it, and she was very 
attractive, especially standing there, pressing herself 
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against me in the half light of the shaded bulb. She 

didn t even bother about my hands. They did very much 

as they pleased. She seemed distant, indifferent, and 
scornful. 

“finished?” she asked. 

I felt even more of a fool. Of course I hadn’t finished, 
but I didn’t want her any more. This flacidity was 
deadening. I let her go. She stood away from me smiling 
a little, pressing down her evening dress with long, carefully 
manicured fingers. 

‘Tm sorry.” I muttered. 

“Don’t let it worry you,” she replied. “You’re not the 
only one. You were rather sweet about it all; better than 
some; but I still love Vicary.” 

“Yes,” I said, remembering her indifference. “I can 
believe that.” 

“Yet we're always fighting—at least at first.” 

“Tm not really surprised. Men get funny ideas, 
romantic you know, when they’re alone a lot.” 

“That’s what he says. I wish we hadn’t quarrelled 
to-night with this raid on. Do you think the Germans 
know?” 

“I hope not.” 

“It would be my fault if they did, wouldn’t it?” 

“Not at all.” 

“It would be. Look here, Bob, I must see him.” 

“Now?” 

“Yes. I know where he is. I can easily slip down in 
the car. Nobody but you need know that I’ve ever left, 
so it wouldn’t matter.” 

“He’d be furious.” 

“I can’t help that. I’ve got to see him to-night.” 

“Something wrong?” 

“Not wrong exactly, but important.” Then after a 
pause she laughed in a strained manner. “Well, if you 
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must know,” she said, “I’m going to have a baby.” She 
laughed again though without much mirth. “I believe 
the husband is usually told first, but you see I must go 
now, don’t you? You see, I was going to tell him to-day. 
I didn’t like to write it. My letters are so bad, but I was 
going to tell him, then we had that stupid quarrel and 
then he went off on the raid and I never had the chance.” 

“Must he know before he goes off?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she said eagerly. “That’s just it. He’s so crazy 
he’ll do anything. If he knows he’s got a child coming he 
might be more careful, mightn’t he? He might think of 
his own life for a change. You would, wouldn’t you?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“ ’Course he would,” she said. “He’s got to be careful. 
He’s got to come back. I couldn’t go through it if he never 
returned. You see now that I must go to him to-night?” 

What was there that I could say? Forbid it? Hew? 
And with what words? Agree and risk even more lives? 
Calm her v/ith appropriate words? Rebuke her? Treat 
it all as a joke? What? 

“You can’t go,” I said at last. “I think you know that 
really, don’t you? It isn’t fair on any of them, besides it 
may be too late now.” 

She was staring over my head. Her blue eyes were very 
clear. Although war rarely has anything heroic to show 
for itself, I had a feeling then that she stood for something 
rather fine, but could not place it. 

She looked at me and laughed. 

“Poor old Bob,” she said in the old manner. “Don’t 
know what you must think of me. Must have been 
terribly embarrassing for you. You took it very well. Got 
a cigarette?” 

I offered her one. She inhaled in quick, nervous puffs. 

“This is a bloody war,” she said, and turning on her heel 
re-entered the billiard room. 
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“Lor !” said a voice behind, which I knew to be 
Pilcher’s. “A bit upset, ain’t she?” 

“Yes,” J replied. 

“She’s a good-looker, ain’t she?” 

I nodded. The little man’s chatter was vaguely 
irritating. I wanted to say: “Oh, go away,” but could not 
be bothered. He’d probably have gone, too, but as I said 
nothing lie continued in a reminiscent tone of voice: 

“These ’igh-class dames don’t know when they’re ’appy. 
Always wanting something else, ain’t they?” 

“Yes,” I said absent-mindedly. 

“You’ll excuse me saying this, won’t yer, sir. I know 
you’re an orficer. \ ou knows ’ow to speak right and that’s 
’ow it should be, I reckon, though it does seem rather odd 
when you comes to think of it. But what J say is, ‘that 
wot is, is 5 , if you follow me, sir.” 

“I do,” I answered. 

“So you’ll excuse me for what I’m about to say. It’s 
not disrespectful like, but just ’cause I like you, sir, and 
want to ’elp you.” 

I looked more closely at Pilcher. His odd, weather¬ 
beaten, pinched-up face gazed up at me with an ex¬ 
pression of ferocious sincerity. 

“What is it, Pilcher?” I asked. 

“You and ’er,” Pilcher nodded to where Pat had gone. 

“I saw you kissing ’er. Couldn’t ’elp it. You wasn’t 
taking many precautions.” 

“I was a little mad,” I said. 

“I’m glad to ’ear it,” said Pilcher. “It’s been fair 
worrying me arry-and-dick, thinking you might be taking 
it serious, but if it ain’t there’s nothing to worry abaht.” 

“Why should it worry you, anyhow?” I asked. 

“Well, sir, it’s like this, if you’ll excuse me saying so. 
We ’avc our own way of finding our orficers. They are 
gentlemen. That is why they are orficers and they should 
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behive, sir. That’s all I say, they should behive, sir. 
It makes things so much easier for us, sir, if you see what 
I mean.” 

“I see what you mean.” 

“You ’aven’t taken it wrong, I ’ope, sir? Jt doesn’t 
matter what you do at ’omc, sir. It’s just that in front of 
us yer should behive well, sir; it’s your duty, sir; jist like 
ours is to salute you. That’s all it is, sir.” 

“And you do not think I behaved well?” 

“No, sir, nor wisely neither, sir, and that is much more 
important.” 

“I see,” I nodded very gravely. “Thank you very much, 
Pilcher, for your timely intervention. And now,” I added 
sharply, “what the hell are we doing here? Is this the way 
to catch an enemy spy? Plow about grabbing a Tommy 
gun and creeping round after him?” 

“Very good, sir,” said Pilcher, and departed on his 

mission. 

When Leon Huevonez poked his cautious head through 
the door I knew there would be trouble, for he had a slow 
cunning look which changed when he saw me to an 
awkward smirk. 

“My amigo ,” he said, “I go, yes?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“But I must go, yes?” 

“No.” 

“But yes, my friend, my countree she declares war 
to-night.” 

“Really?” 

“But yes, that is why I am here: to study your command 
in the action.” 

“But there is no command here, only Lord Maure who 
fancies he is in charge of a Home Guard Battalion !” 

“Exactly,” replied the South American. “That is what 
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surprised me in the first; but I say to myself, Leon, I say, 

the English are very clever. They may look the fool, but 

no, it is you, so look around and you will find this com- 
mand.” 

“And did 7011?” 

“Sure,” smiled the South American with a flash of white 
teeth. “It is upstairs.” 

“I don’t get you,” I said. 

“It is the radio set!” 

\ ou know that awful feeling of unreality that envelops 
you during the latter and final stages of the anaesthetic. 
Such had T, then. Tottering tapestries tapered around me, 
while small girlish bells pealed through my troubled brain. 

“Radio set!” I gulped. 

“That ees clever of you,” said the Latin appreciatively. 
“Even I at first was fooled. I say to himself, ‘Bah!’ like a 
sheep this is so stupid, but not now, sehor!” 

“What do you know about the set?” 

“Nothing, except its location. No! have no fear. 
To-night I am your ally. Together we fight this war. 
To-morrow we win, yes?” 

“Where is this set?” 

“In Laura’s room.” 

“Laura’s room? And who was operating it?” 

“But Laura, of course!” 

It was the Latin who looked suspiciously at me now, 
then laughed. 

“Ah! Clever you!” he chortled. “Clever you!” and 
shook me warmly by the hand. 

I hardly felt it. Anger was fighting desperately with 
wonderment. This was too much. Was this preposterous 
man pulling my leg? Was he the agent subtly putting me 
off the scent or was this in some odd way true? So many 
puzzling and impossible things had already taken place 
in this house lately that a few more seemed natural. Then 
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suddenly I remembered the firing in the forest. Perhaps 
Laura was firing, not at Pat out of spite, but at me out of 
self-protection? It seemed very possible. She had, per¬ 
haps, discovered the reason for my visit to Maure Keep. 
What, then, more natural than an attempt to get rid of 
me? 

But Laura was dead now, killed by a jealous, maddened 
lover. Ironical that she should perish thus when she had 
probably escaped the thousand deaths her role brought in 
its wake. 

The contents of her last thoughts might be interesting. 
If then, as it appeared, Laura moved the set and now 
Laura was dead, there w r as nothing more for me to do at 
Maure Keep and nothing more to fear. 

Really? The sentence came back: “They’ve banned it.” 

And Laura was killed for having killed Gladys. 

There were others. Laura was only one of them. 
Gladys had discovered them all. Did Harry know 
too? 

The thought of this thrilled me more than any other 
part of the Latin’s revelations, so much so that it was with 
a start that I remembered he was still with me. 

“We must drink to your country,” I said fervently. 

“That is what I fear 1 ” moaned the South American. 

“What’s the matter now?” 

“Because my wife, she is in London and she drink too, 
to celebrate the war and when she drink she forget she is 
my wife; she thinks she is a young maiden and she flirts 
with the Counsellor and even with the Minister—and wot 
become of me? They laugh at me and say, £ Ha! ha!’ 
and I am no more a man!” 

This sad tale was accompanied by a series of heavy sighs 
that soon found consolation, however, in a large glass of 
Burgundy which we took in the billiard room; the Latin 
made, of course, the appropriate advances expected of 
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him ; but Pat continued to sleep unromantically under the 
glare of a 40-watt lamp. 

Although I knew diat no good would come of it, I did 
send Pilcher up to Laura’s room to find the set. At least it 
was something to do. While he was away, and as I poured 
out Leon’s drink, I asked him the time of this event. * 

“Just around the midnight,” he said. “I could not 
sleep,” he added quickly, as if in answer to a sharp 
inquiring question which I might have, but did not, put 
to him. 

The billiard room was quiet now. All were asleep or 
adozc, except Miss Meek who sat very upright by the 
empty hearth, knitting vigorously at her ration of khaki 
wool. Nothing about her moved except her fingers and it 
was not hard to guess that her mind was as far away as 
usual. Rod, his work with her apparently ended, was 
sipping thoughtfully at a glass of whisky, while his pale 

blue eves followed mv movements in the'room. Pat was 

* / 

moaning fitfully like a puppy in a dream-chase. Lord and 
Lady Maure lay together like a regal Darby and Joan 
and shattered the popular fallacy that ‘haristocrats never 
’it it orf’. 

Behind them, as it should be, was lumped the staff, 
oddly shaped bodies, slowly relaxing from their rigid 
drawing-room manner. In fact, the deaf old cook (why 
are so many of these good bodies deaf, old, round and 
kind?) was snoring impressively, like a submerged hippo¬ 
potamus until Evans, the chauffeur, prodded her sharply 
in the floating kidney, and brought her back to a more 
proper understanding of her surroundings. 

It seemed fabulous that here, hiding somewhere among 
those yawns and cramped muscles, were desperate men 
for whose continued existence other lives had already gone. 

It could not be true! Yet Gladys was dead. How fond 
I had grown of that girl . . . 
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A clock striking. The quarter to ! 

And the hour? 

Midnight. 

It was like zero-hour on that empty platform in the dark 
where the snow had lain thick and quiet in Norway. 

But there was Gladys. We did not meet until she was 
dead ! An odd introduction, surely! But I knew her and I 
was fond of her. There was something very catching at the 
throat to think of her, Harry and Love at war against the 
war. 

Midnight would soon be on us. 

The world lay quiet outside, yet human brain was active 
still, devising, planning and executing. Already, perhaps, 
the long thin ships, modern Vikings, were gliding from 
their mother-ship and heading for the faint white line of 
the French coast. Already in one of those ships stood the 
man, silent and watch-gazing, who helped Pat along her 
painful life’s road. Was he really hers, on loan to the 
greater cause of war?—or was he humanity’s? A bullet 
could decide so much. One life, one wife, one world 
re-directed. 

Le Planchet, smart, though not so smart as Le Touquet. 
We had played among the dunes, made love in the coarse 
high grass beside the scattered villas, come racing out of 
the sea, up the sloping sands to where the white towels lay 
half buried. Now once again we’d race up the shore, that 
same shore. Why did we have no premonition of this, 
those days long ago? Why did not some inner being stop 
us and say in a grim chuckle: “Five years from now, my 
boy, you’ll be plodding heavily up here, sweating with 
fear and anger!” 

“What?” 

> “That drawing-room where your girl-friend stands with 
gin-fizz, glass and ice in her hand will hold a small spitting 
automatic gun that will kill the three men on your left 1” 
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“Enough!” 

“And there where Aunt Matilda roasts so peacefully in 
the sun will be a small but deadly mine that will go up 
for half Matilda’s weight.” 

But no such voice, thank God, was ever heard and we 
played in happy bliss and must now go back to these, our 
playgrounds, with odd intentions and odder dress. 

Some of us, at least. Vicary, for example, for one, 
perhaps. 

And Gladys too. 

Now why did I think of her like that? The nonsense 
that the heavy night brings up grows strange and real at 
midnight. 

It would not be long now, ten, twelve minutes, perhaps. 

Something would happen. 

Something had to happen. 

Something did happen. It was a thing fairly common 
now to Maure Keep: a scream, a long, pitching, wailing 
scream that picked our heads up and sent the blood 
spinning to our feet. 

It came from the garden. 

At the same time came a frightened query from within. 

“My wife!” 

It was Midgett who spoke, dazedly staring at the 
emptiness at his side. 

“Fool!” I said, but I was talking neither to Midgett 
nor to his foolhardy and absent wife, but only to myself. 

I had stood in that room for fifteen minutes and had not 
even noticed that Mrs. Midgett was not at her husband’s 
side! 

Things then happened quickly and I had not much 
more opportunity for thoughts of self-reproach or any 
other thoughts for that matter. Midgett made a stumbling 
grab for the curtained windows. The thick velvet was torn 
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aside and someone shouted “Black-out!” and somebody 
else “Lights!” 

They went off. 

0 

The white flat glare of a torch danced over the lumpiness 
of the furniture. The moonlight poured in through the 
french windows, while a welcome rustle of fresh air 
chased cigarette smoke and alcohol-fumes from the room. 

There was a scrambling for the windows and soon we 
were outside treading softly across the dewy grass, follow¬ 
ing the thick-set figure of Midgett as he made for the 
rhododendron bushes across the lawn. 

The moon, riding brightly and swiftly through the 
thinly veiled clouds, gave a clear ominous light to the 
garden, and the rustling leaves all around us sounded like 
lost sighs in an empty cathedral. 

The butler dropped to one knee. We crowded around. 
She was lying in a huddle; knees drawn up; on her face; 
twisted round. She appeared to be sleeping. 

He lifted her head. Her hair fell in disorder over her 
eyes. There was a long smear of blood and dirt across her 
face and her loose face seemed more debauched than ever. 

She was still breathing. 

“Speak to me!” said Midgett. 

“Get some brandy,” shouted Rod. 

“I feel so sick, I get it,” was Leon’s contribution, as he 
tottered away in the moonlight, to return incredibly soon. 

I knelt down beside her. The cold wetness of the earth 
pierced through to my knee-cap. I felt her pulse. It 
seemed to be beating fast. She was breathing in short 
jerks. 

Pat pushed a fair arm into my line of vision. “Give her 
this,” she said. 

It was a glass of brandy. Her hair was blowing in the 
wind. The moon gave her the look of a goddess, a 

northern goddess of the snows, cold, proud and far away. 

5 
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“Get on with it , 55 she said impatiently. 

I put the glass into Midgett’s upturned hand. 

“Drink this, my dear,” he urged, placing the cup to her 
lips. The liquid spilled into her mouth. She began to 
drink. 

r i hen it happened. There was a scream, so wild, so 
terrifyingly full of pain that I hope never to hear the like 
again, and the woman who had been submitting so 
docilely to the process of reviving opened her eyes, 
crashed the glass from her lips and rolled, twitching, over 
the grass. 

“What . . . what?” mumbled Midgctt, falling back in 
horror. 

The woman continued her antics. It was like looking at 
a worm cut in half. 

“Stop her! . . . Stop her!” yelled Midgett. 

Rod tried, but she shook him ofF. Then suddenly with 
a last contracting spasm she fell back, shuddered, and lay 
still. 

Rod turned up her eyelids. “She’s dead,” he said softly. 

“Dead? Dead?” yelped Midgett. There was terror, 
disbelief and horror in his voice. “She can’t be! That’s 
impossible. How can she be? Tell me, somebody, tell me, 
for God’s sake, that she can’t be.” 

“The attack . . .” suggested Rod. 

“No, that’s impossible,” replied Midgett. 

“Why?” 

“You saw, she was coming to.” 

“The drink, then.” 

“The drink!” screamed the butler. His voice was 
hoarse and strained. I heard Miss Meek murmur: “I never 
realized they were that fond of each other.” I looked 
round at Pat. She had not moved. Her hair still blew in 
the wind, but her mouth was set. She was staring down at 
the grass as if she had lost her mind. 
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“Where did it come from?” stammered Midgett 
piteously. 

“I gave it to you,” I replied coolly. “Don't you 
remember?” 

“Yes, yes,” he muttered in a puzzled voice. “Yes, you 
gave it to me.” 

“Tell me, Pat,” I asked quietly, “where did you get 
that glass of brandy?” 

There was no reply. 

I shook her. 

“What?” she said, looking down at me. 

“Where did you get that glass of brandy?” 

“From . . . Leon,” she faltered, pointing at Leon. 

“Is that true?” I asked the South American. 

“5z, sehor,” said the stricken man. “But I put no 
poison in. I swear not! On the head of the Sacred 
Mother of Jesus, and all the Saints assembled. I know 
nothing. Why should I poison the wife of my host's 
butler? To-night we are allies, not enemies. I do not 
do it!” 

“Where did you get the drink, then?” 

“You said: ‘Go to the house for brandy,’ so I went, 
yes?” 

“Yes?” 

“A man gave me the glass.” 

“Who?” 

“I do not know. I never see him before. He come to me, 
and says, ‘Here is your brandy. I have got it ready for 
her, 5 zo I thank ’im and take the glass. ‘Take it quick to 
J er,’ he says, ‘every second counts,’ so I do.” 

“Is that all?” 

“That is all.” 

“Describe this man.” 

“Eet was dark, so I do not see well, but ’e was tall and 
broad and . . . yes . . . ’e ’ad red curly hair.” 
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“Harry!” gasped Pat. There was a note of panic in 
her voice. 

“Harry!” I repeated in wonderment. “He’s a quick 
worker.” 

“The swine!” yelled Midgett, struggling to his feet. 
“Let me get at him. Where is he? He can’t be far. Let 
me get at him.” 

He stumbled away towards the open window. We 
followed more slowly. 

“I don’t get it.” It was Rod saying this. He was pour¬ 
ing himself out a drink and talked over his shoulder to me. 
He, Leon and I were alone in the room. Mrs. Midgett’s 
unfortunate death had certainly broken up the party. 
Any one of those remaining could now get at the set. It 
was almost midnight. 

“Eet does not make sense,” muttered Leon. 

“Let’s go through the facts again,” 1 said. “First, 
there is the scream. We all rush out, headed by Midgett. 
He finds his wife. She is still alive. He asks for brandy. 
Leon fetches it from Harry, presumably. He hands it to 
Pat, who hands it to me. Midgett gives the drink to his 
wife. She dies. We come here. Simple enough and yet 
there are one or two things that puzzle me.” 

“Such as?” 

“How did Mrs. Midgett leave this room?” 

“Search me. She went to sleep early and I never looked 
at her again,” said Rod. 

“She was in a corner with her husband. It was dark in 
that corner. Now let us see. It was over here.” 

I pointed out the chair on which Mrs. Midgett had been 
sleeping. I went over to the door. 

“Sit where Midgett was sitting,” I said to Leon. 

Pie did so. 

“Easy. She only had to roll off her chair to be com- 
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pletely screened from view. No one would be likely to 
notice her go. The shadow remains the same. Once on 
the floor she only had to crawl to the foot of the curtain 
behind her, creep under it and let herself out. Did the 
room get draughty or cold at any time?” 

“Yeah,” said Rod suddenly. “I remember now Miss 
Meek complaining of the draught. I went to each window 
in turn, but it had gone by the time I got back to her.” 

“So had Mrs. Midgett!” I grinned. 

“Say why?” 

“Didn’t you and Leon want to leave?” 

“Sure, but it didn’t work . . .” 

“She probably saw that.” 

“Gee, that’s true, but, say, why should she want to run 
the risk of being murdered? It must have been mighty 
important.” 

“My friend,” interposed Leon, “the ways of women are 
as strange as bull-fights in Piccadilly.” 

Gravely poked his head into the room. Behind him 
peered the strained florid features of John Buckingham. 

Gravely saluted. 

“I have taken the liberty, sir, of ordering Hastings and 
Pilcher to patrol the house.” 

“Very good.” 

“Is there anything else you desire, sir?” 

“Your help. You were here during the last tragedy. 
Did anything strike you as odd?” 

“Odd, sir, in what way, sir?” 

“Any discrepancies in events—or anything?” I replied. 

“Now that you mention it, sir, and now that I ply my 

mind in consequence of the question, I recall one thought 

I had in mind which occurred to me during our outward 
rush.” 

“Yes?” 

“I remember thinking to myself as we followed Mr. 
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Midgett, ‘Why’s he going this way?’ When we found his 
wife’s body the thought left me; but for a time I could 
not but feel that he was heading in the wrong direction. 
You know how hard it is to pick up the exact location of 
sounds at night?” 

“Go on.” 

“I had the impression, sir, that Mr. Midgett knew 
exactly where he had to go to.” 

“Exactly.” 

“At the time I put it down to marital intercommunica¬ 
tion.” 

“And now?” 

“Since you raised the point, sir, I wonder.” 

“What the hell’s all this?” asked Rod. “How should 
Midgett know where his wife was going to be attacked?” 

“1 see!” exclaimed Leon. “You mean ’e murdered his 
wife? The Passionelle Grime, yes.” 

“No, you fool!” snapped John Buckingham. “He means 
that he’s the chap we’re looking for.” 

There was an awkward silence while I cursed John 
Buckingham to the lowest shades of Hades. 

“He means,” I said soothingly, “the murderer.” 

“That is what I say. Yes, no?” complained the 

Latin. 

“It’s a misunderstanding,” I soothed. 

“Yeah, sure,” nodded Rod with an uncomfortably 

thorough glance in my direction. 

“I don’t get it,” groaned Leon. 

“Then you think,” said Rod slowly, “that it was a 
frame-up? That Midgett and his wife put on the act that 

she was murdered ...” 

“And then was really murdered!” said Gravely. 

“It fits.” 

“It sure does, but gee, I don’t sec why . . . puzzled 
Rod. 
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“Where would Midgett be now?” 

“I’ll get him,” said Rod grimly, and departed. 

The clock in the hall began to strike the hour in 
resounding, hollow peals. 

It was midnight. 

Somewhere in that house a small portable radio set was 
broadcasting the news of the Le Planchet raid to an 
expectant Germany. 

When Rod brought the butler to us, I could hardly 
recognize him. Some of his portliness seemed to have 
fallen away from him and all his dignity had gone. He 
was trembling and his lips were puckering like a child 
that has been caught out. 

Ke stood before us, head bowed, sullen and pathetic. 
I shook him. He looked up at me. There was a hopeless¬ 
ness about him that was almost beyond belief. I did not 
waste any words with him. 

. “Where is the set?” I snapped. 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“Don’t lie!” I shouted. “You do know. You’ll tell me 
at once. We know that you and your wife put on this 
show for us. It was to keep us busy while you—or some¬ 
body else got on the set.” 

“She wasn’t to have died,” muttered the man. 

“But she did—and you can be charged for murder—as 
well as treason.” 

“Murder? I didn’t do it,” his voice broke. “You know 
I didn’t do it. Somebody else did. Harry did. But I 
didn’t. I loved my wife. I loved her more than my 
country. I knew she was up to something. I suppose I 
should have reported her—but 1 loved her. You under¬ 
stand that, don’t you? so I said nothing, but I did 
nothing, honest I did nothing.” 

“Stop snivelling,” I ordered, “and tell us. Who is 
behind all this? Who?” 
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“I don’t know. Honest I don’t. Even Martha didn’t 
know. Nobody knew. Honest.” 

“Where is this set?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Think. You’ve got exactly a minute,” I yelled, “in 
which to think or take the rap!” 

The man seemed to shrink. He glanced round at 
us. 

“Laura knew something. Laura and Evans, too. Evans 
knew something.” 

“Evans?” I exclaimed. “Where is he?” 

“Been kinda scarce for some time,” remarked Rod. 

“Perhaps lie is with his automobile,” said Leon. “My 
chauffeur he is always with his lovely car.” 

“The car!” I almost screamed the word. “Of course 
that’s where it is. In the car with Evans. Come on. We 
may yet be in time.” 

We raced for the garage and as we did so my guess 
seemed more and more natural. Chased from the house 
by events, where more natural then to set up a station in a 
car outside while we searched inside. 

What fools we’d all been! 

“The garage is over there,” said Gravely, as we came 
out into the courtyard. He pointed to a thin lean-to shed 
against the longest and most distant of the buildings. 
“Evans keeps it there. Likes it better than the normal 
garage. Can’t see why.” 

As we drew near, we could see the bonnet of the big car 
peering out from the deeper shade of the shed like a 
strange animal in its den. 

All was quiet. We drew nearer. 

There was a patch of loose gravel to cross before we 
came upon the door itself. Our footsteps crunched among 
the loose stones. 

“Wer dar ?” 
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It sounded weird in the calm of an English summer 
night. A mad challenge. 

It came from inside the shed. It was the unconsciously 
startled cry of a surprised man. 

We halted dead. 

The head-lights sprang on. An engine roared and 
suddenly the lights seemed to spring out at us, looming 
brighter every second. 

We leapt out of the way and a big, black saloon car 
rushed by in a flurry of air and made for the exit. 

“Stop it !”shouted Rod. 

“Shoot at it!” I yelled to Gravely. 

His pistol cracked three times. The car went on. 

“Hit him!” I yelled in frustrated fury. “Somebody hit 
him hard!” 

But it was no good. The car followed on. 

“Yours!” snapped John Buckingham, suddenly coming 
out of a trance. I had forgotten all about it. It was stand¬ 
ing in the corner of the yard. John and I raced for it. 
Thank God, Pilcher was as good a mechanic as he was 
driver and she started at the first stab of the starter. 

I took the driving wheel. We careered down the drive. 
The dark trees swished away on each side and the bank 
loomed up uncomfortably close as we swung beneath the 
trees. It was essential to catch up with the car before it 
made the main road. I remembered the gates and prayed 
that they had been closed. 

They had been, for as we roared round the last bend 
we saw a dark figure give a last shove to the gate and leap 
into the front seat of the stationary car ahead of us, then, 
her powerful accelerator strained to the utmost, the 
saloon leapt forward and turned right on the main road, 
heading for the coast. We followed. 

“What a driver!” gasped John Buckingham. We were 
going fast enough, over fifty in the black-out and we only 
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had to follow in the other’s track. The car in front bucked 
and swayed across the road, now swerving to miss a 
cyclist, now twisting past a slow-moving lorry. 

I remember catching a quick glimpse of a frightened, 
staring face from the cockpit of such a lorry. I laughed 
at the word that was obviously on his lips. 

John was gripping on to the dashboard, both legs 
stretched out stiff as if pressing two invisible brake pedals. 

“He’ll crash if he keeps this!” I shouted. 

“It’s what I’ve been praying for since we left,” gasped 
John. 

But the car ahead went on and on until even our 
excessive speed lost its novelty and thrill. I could not pass 
him. It was all I could do to keep up with him. Our 
only hope was to hang on to his tail. 

We turned off the main road. The country changed and 
so did the road. There were dunes and small summer 
shacks by the roadside, and under the tyres could be felt 
the looseness of sand as we bumped over what was rapidly 
dwindling into a track. 

We kept on and on, jolted, shaken, eyes weary, ever 
following that tell-tale red light that in the excitement of 
the escape had been left on. We saw a sentry yelling at us 
and moving his rifle. We could not, would not stop. We 
crouched down, waiting for the shots, but none came. 
Perhaps he did fire and missed us; we could not tell. 

The car was now perhaps four or five hundred yards 
ahead when the lights turned and vanished. 

“Careful,” shouted John. “It’s taken a right fork.” 

I slowed down. In spite of the intermittent moon it was 
hard to pick out a turn in the lumpy track bounded by 
thick, quill-like grass into which we had strayed. John 
opened the door and hanging half-way out of the car 
squinted hopefully over the top of the bonnet. 

“There,” he said, pointing to a low bridge over a thin 
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straight canal that had wound its way beside the 
track. 

I turned. The car lurched, hung a moment over the 
water-way, then, thinking better of it, pushed on. We 
were on an even smaller track that led across a flat waste 
of reclaimed land. The sea could not be very far. 

Of the other car there was no sign. 

We pushed on. It could not have turned either to the 
right or to the left for the deep ditches that drained the 
water from the surrounding land bordered the tr?ick. 

“Damn, 55 said John suddenly, “we’re unarmed, both of 
us.” He looked into the back of the car. 

“Better than nothing,” he said, pulling at the starting 
handle, and “Here’s a spanner for you.” 

The surface got worse and worse. We were being thrown 
about like butter in a churn. ‘Pilcher will never forgive us, 5 
I thought. Damn this darkness, if only we had lights. 

A small building loomed up. It was an old dilapidated, 
lean-to shed. There were signs that the Home Guard had 
used it at one time, for a pile of decaying sand-bags stood 
like an old man’s quavering voice between it and the sea. 

The surface suddenly improved. We were on a solid 
substance that creaked oddly beneath the tyre treads. 

“Wood,” said John. Action, I noted, seemed to brighten 
him up. “A pier. Careful now. It’ll end in the 
sea.” 

We were crawling forward now, clanking our way 
across the wet, black planks, splashing through pools of 
water. 

“We’re O.K.,” said John, who had been peering at the 
beams, “I can still pick up the tyre marks.” 

I was just beginning to feel happy again when I was 
brought back to reality by the sudden disappearance of 
the track ahead of us. I jammed on all brakes. We came 
to a skidding stop three yards off the end of the pier. 
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Somehow I had been expecting to bump the dark saloon 
car before reaching the water. 

I turned off the engine. 

“What the hell?” I said, then turning to my companion 
asked: “Are you sure the marks were there?” 

“Positive,” he replied. “You can see them now. Just 
there in the light of the lamp.” 

I could. Thick, newly made and unmistakable. 

“Come on, John,” I urged. 

I switched off the lights. Silhouettes make easy targets. 
There was no point in taking unnecessary risks. 

We got out. The night air was very cool. A strong salty 
breeze carried a soft mist of spray into our faces. Below us 
we could hear the glug-glug of water lapping in an uneasy 
swell against the wooden supports of the pier, while away 
to our flanks the monotonous continuous roar of surf told 
of the beaches behind and around us. 

We walked forward. As our eyes grew accustomed to 
the uneasy light of a half-veiled moon we saw again the 
tracks, and they ended where the wooden jetty ended. . . . 

We stood there staring out at the void that was water, 
listening to the swell coming in. What John thought I do 
not know, but presently he said: 

“So he took this way out?” 

I looked down at the liquid oiliness beneath us. No hint 
of what had happened was visible on the surface of the sea. 

“I can’t believe it,” I muttered. “Why here? He 
couldn’t have come here by accident, the road was too 
complicated to admit such a coincidence. He must have 
been here before.” 

“Maybe,” replied John, “but it doesn’t alter the fact 
that he drove straight into the sea. I wonder who it was?” 
He shivered. It was cold standing there. “We’ll find out 
when we get back.” 

But I wasn’t satisfied. 
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“Let’s take a look about this place,” I said. “We may 
find something of interest.” 

“Oh, all right,” grumbled John, thinking no doubt of 
his bed, “although I can’t see why we can’t wait till the 
morning.” He was just about to turn when he suddenly 
grunted “Don’t push!” in an odd uneven tone. I was just 
in time to catch him as he fell forward. As I did so I saw 
behind him, dark against the pale green sky, a tall shape 
that held something heavy uplifted in its arms. 

God, I thought, a sand-bag. John, now unconscious 
from the blow on the back of his head, was pulling me 
down with all his weight. I could see the blow coming 
and in a split second that seemed to drag on for ever 1 
struggled to free myself of the unconscious obstacle I had 
in my arms. It was no good. I felt a sudden crushing pain 
like a headache splitting into my eyes, then things began 
to go funny. The sea leapt up and the moon came 
swimming down in a great golden ball of fire that ex¬ 
ploded in my head and filled my world with blackness. 

From somewhere beyond the veil a girlish voice was 
laughing. Jumbled nonsense went through my mind. 
“Somebody I know, somebody I know. Ann? Joan? 
Francis? Angel in Fleet Street? I love your voice. 
Laugh again. Oh God, this is stupid.” 

All spun away and I could think no more. . . . 


SIX 

When I woke up again from my uneasy sand-bag sleep, it 
took me quite a time and many painful mental acrobatics, 
upon which I will not dwell, before I realized that my 
arms and legs were bound together and that I was lying 
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beside John Buckingham in a launch that was roaring 
through fairly rough water. 

By taking things very steadily I could make out the 
shape of the boat. We were lying together in the stern. 
Up forward was the steering-wheel at which sat a humped 
figure in oilskins, while on his right stood another figure 
peering out in the direction in which we were travelling. 
Between us, in a rough wooden well slightly raised, was 
the engine roaring away and sending over us sickening 
waves of petrol fumes. Above my head the deep arc of the 
sky with thin clouds like the last veils of a strip-tease 
dancer flying across the moon. Every now and then the 
boat lurched to the mounting swell and a thin piercing 
cloud of spray came drenching over us. 

I licked the salt off my lips and could feel it tingling 
into the wet cold skin of my face. I had cramp in one leg 
and the rope bit painfully into my wrists behind my back. 
My head still buzzed painfully and, every now and then, 
a feeling of acute sickness swept over me and left me cold 
with sweat. 

John Buckingham was moaning in his sleep like a small 
boy after a caning. For an odd, fantastic moment I 
thought that we had died and that this, perhaps, was the 
last fatal journey over the Styx, but I felt much too 
humanly ill to be a ghost. 

I struggled and, wriggling myself up to a sitting 
position, managed to bring my hands up to the level of 
the gunwales. The stray breeze cleared the fumes of 
petrol and unconsciousness from my mind and I imme¬ 
diately felt much better and in much greater pain. 

I stared out to starboard and then out to port. What I 
saw banished all feelings of sickness and filled me with 
amazement: we were not alone on the sea, for there, rush¬ 
ing through the waves at the same speed as us, were the 
dim, ghost-like shape of little boats. They bucked and 
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rolled and die spray went shooting high up above them. 
Sometimes they disappeared into the gloom of the sur¬ 
rounding night, sometimes they fell back astern, some¬ 
times pushed ahead of us, but they were always there, 
half seen in the changing light of the moon, bows high, 
pushing a steady course onwards against wind, spray and 
tide. 

‘Oh hell, 5 I thought, ‘what is happening? Have I had 
a black-out and forgotten a few days or weeks or even 
months of my life, for this looks like a Commando raid? 
But how came I to be in it all tied up like this with a head 
worse than a hang-over? Perhaps I’ve been leading a 
double life and baulked at the last moment, so that the 
only way they could get me on board was to clock me and 
tie me up. 5 

I grinned ruefully. “Hope I haven’t been using my 
own name. Ann would be furious . . .” 

“You look worried, 55 said a woman’s voice quietly. 
‘Here we go again, 5 I thought. ‘Delirium tremens prob¬ 
ably ! Too much strong water! 5 I looked away from the 
sea in the direction from which I imagined the voice was 
coming and then I almost did lose my reason, for there, 
standing over me in oilskins and sou’wester, was Pat, the 
Honourable Patricia Lomas. 

“Are you real? 55 I asked. 

“Poor Anthony,” she said and I was surprised to hear 

her call me by that name instead of the usual Bob. “It 

must be rather difficult to follow. Is your head very 
bad?” 

“It’s not my head, it’s my reason,” I gasped. 

“Perhaps I can help you.” She took off the sou’wester 
and shook out her curls. 

“Goddess of the North,” I whispered to myself. 

“Naughty!” she laughed, “and with Vic at the wheel, 
too.” 
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“Your . . .?” 

“Husband, yes,” she said and pointed to the other oil¬ 
skinned form. 

But still I could not get it. 

“You’re on the Le Planchet raid,” said the girl slowly. 
“The rest of the Commandoes are there!” she waved to 
port and starboard. “We shan’t be long now.” 

“But . . . but,” I stammered, “how did I get here?” 
“Vic and I brought you on board !” 

“When?” 

“Oh, Anthony* I thought you Intelligence people had 
quicker brains: after we had hit you over the head, of 
course.” 

“You hit?” 

“No, Vic did.” 

“On the pier?” 

“Yes, you would follow us in that mad way. By the 
way, who was driving? Vic was amazed you could keep 
up. You know that he’s a keen motorist, did a lot of 
motor racing. In fact, he thought he could shake you off, 
but he couldn’t and that’s saying a lot.” 

But I wasn’t listening very attentively. Thoughts were 
joining up together and forming a picture, a horrible 
picture that I could not and would not accept. 

“Why were we chasing you?” I asked. 

“Anthony, my dear, have you forgotten? fou caught 

us at the set.” 

There, the words were said. The thoughts had been put 
into concrete substance and still I could not believe it true. 

The girl continued: 

“It was the only way. Lucidly I was on the set at the 
time and Vicary at the‘wheel. When we saw you coming 
across the yard we knew the game was up, so we made a 

bolt for it. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Go on,” I said. 
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“You arrived too soon. We had not been able to pass the 
information, but there was still plan B, as we liked to call 
it. Yicary, as you know, is in the Commandoes. It was 
not difficult for him to find that convenient creek and, of 
course, the Home Guard and local defence detachment 
were only too pleased to keep quiet about it all. The poor 
dears actually thought they were doing England a service 
by keeping mum. Weren’t they too sweet? Besides, even 
if they had talked, Vic would only have got into trouble 
for being over zealous in his training! So we had this 
launch there. Vic always thinks of these things. A very 
clever methodical brain is his. He says it’s like being on 
the track, you always have to think a lap ahead. I think 

you’ll agree that events have vindicated this line of 
reasoning?” 

She paused and looked down at me. What she saw 
seemed to amuse her for she laughed again as she had 
done when her husband slugged me, and 1 noticed with a 
sudden shiver that she was laughing like her brother had 
laughed the night of his death. 

“You look uncomfortable,” she said. “Let me lift vou 
up.” 

She was remarkably strong for the size of her and she 
soon had me in a more comfortable position. 

“Of course,” she said, “we knew the moment you 
arrived that we were treading dangerously, but perhaps 
you’d like to hear how it all started? Oh, it was a long 
time ago. When I first met Vic in Switzerland, in fact. 
He was already an ardent follower of the Fuehrer. He 
found a willing pupil in me.” 

She paused. A far-away look came into her eyes. “It 
was the oddest love-making you could imagine,” she said. 
“So political and thrilling.” 

She said this very seriously. 

“So you are English?” I said. 
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“In name, but you see I love Hitler!” 

The laughter bubbled up inside of me and was out of 
my salty lips before I could stop it. 

Crack ! Her small cold hand whipped across my mouth. 
Her eyes were blazing with fury, her face white and taut. 
She was breathing deeply like a hurt animal. 

I, too, was boiling with fury. A cold white fury that 
increased because of its impotency. - 

“So you married Vic,” I sneered, “because you loved 
the Fuehrer?” 

She cooled down. The taut muscles in her face relaxed. 
“\ou would not understand,” she said softly. “Can you 
marry your God?” 

“Oh, all right,” I sighed. “Have your own way.” 

I was up against it again. No reasoning on earth can 
compete with such faith. There is only one answer: 
annihilation of those who believe thus. It was too deep- 
set. It had sprung, I suppose, from the universal dis¬ 
illusionment that was born of materialism that promised 
all and yet achieved nothing and religion that explained 
nothing and promised all. 

It was a one-way street, built by and reserved exclu¬ 
sively for the use of the Germanic Superman. 

Sure, you others can come up the golden path! Yes, 
there is room for you!—there have to be road-sweepers, 
muck-bearers and shoe-shine boys in this golden city of 

ours! 

There’s room for you women too, especially you 
attractive girls, Pat—on the street corners beneath the 
silver lamps. And children? The Fuehrer adores children : 
you can get so many of the little darlings into a communal 

grave! 

But she would never see it that way . . . 

She was talking again. 

“Of course we kept it dark, and when it was no longer 
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fashionable to admire the ‘poor Germans’ we waited and 
organized ourselves, Maure Keep was ideally suited. 
With its tales of haunted rooms (all that story about my 
brother was true, of course) and strange noises no one paid 
much attention to anything extra. My father and mother, 
poor decadent creatures, knew nothing about us, but there 
was the question of the staff. Here we had a spot of 
bother. We could not get rid of Midgett. He had been 
too long in the family service. Luckily, however, his wife 
provided the solution: we introduced her to drugs and 
once in our power there was nothing she would not do for 
us. Midgett himself never really knew the whole truth. 
He never guessed, for example, that Vic and I ran the 
show. He had some hazy idea of a sinister figure in London 
to whom his wife would go for her drugs and from whom 
she received her orders.” 

“And he never gave her away?” I murmured, remem¬ 
bering our last talk with the butler. 

“Never. You see he had loved her once and stood by 
her in memory of that love. A rather fine man really. 

I felt it badly having to smash up his life. Laura and 
Evans the chauffeur were German, of course. Oh yes, 
they were in it, too. Laura a refugee of such old standing 
that all had been forgotten about her. Evans a more recent 
figure. So there we were and the war came. We were 
soon very busy. Vic joined the Commandoes when they 
were formed. As you can imagine it had many advantages 
upon which I have no time to dwell. Then Gladys came 
to Maure Keep. She, too, was German. Does it surprise 
you? Nevertheless, there it is. She was Austrian, really, 
and her mother had been English. She was bilingual! 
It didn’t seem to matter which she spoke or in which she 
thought or for that matter for whom she worked. She was 
very useful for, of course, after the fall of France our work 
became so much greater that we had to have an assistant. 
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Gladys arrived. She was a fool though, these Austrian girls 
often are. She did her work all right but would not take it 
seriously. She was young and attractive and liked playing 
aroynd with men. She started with Evans. We did not 
mind. Evans was experienced. He never took her very 
seriously and it made up for him for what he was missing 
locally. Then she fell for Harry . . .” 

Here Pat stopped speaking. There was a far-away look 
in her eves. I had often noticed it but had never under- 
stood it. 

The boat rocked and roared and bounced itself over the 
waves. She stood above me rocking against the ship’s 
motion. She was very beautiful. Even now I could hardly 
believe what I was hearing of her from her own lips. 

“A little fool,” said Pat and once again one could see 
that she was weighing up what would have happened if 
Gladys had never come to Maure Keep. “This time it was 
serious. She got what Mrs. Midgett called ‘conscience- 
stricken’, said that she no longer believed in the Cause, 
said that individual freedom was more important than the 
State, all the nonsense that Harry believed in, for Harry 
had never been let into our secret. There had been no 
way that we could get at him, so we merely watched him 
as wc had done the drunken Thomas, the cook and the 
gardeners. 

“Gladys became temperamental and useless. She 
threatened to tell everything to Harry. As it is I think he 
was beginning to understand something of what was going 
on. It was a very difficult situation. Both Mrs. Midgett 
and her husband had to speak very severely to the girl. 
They told her that marriage between she and Harry was 
impossible, that she must put him away from her mind 
for ever, they coaxed, reasoned and finally threatened her. 

It was no good.” 

“Tell me,” I asked, “did they ever use the word ‘ban’?” 
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“No.” The girl hesitated. “Not they, but Gladys did. 
She’d burst into tears whenever they had a talk to her and 
want to know why they had banned her wedding. We 
tried to show her that it was for her own good, but she 
wouldn’t see it that way. I remember she came to. me 
once, not realizing that Midgett’s orders came from me. 
She was very despicable. I remember her words: ‘Oh, 
Miss Pat, she said, ‘you love Mr. Vicary, don’t you? 
You believe in love, don’t you? Even if they had banned 
it you would have married him, wouldn’t you?’ It was 
then that I knew that something would have to be done 
about her. But first something else happened. Something 
that really frightened us. Your companion turned up.” 

She kicked contemptuously at the comfortable round 
form of John Buckingham. 

“He himself did not worry us. What did scare us was 

the fact that your Intelligence had got wind of us. It was 

bound to happen eventually, but coming as it did on top 

of the Gladys crisis it was a bad shock. We decided to get 

rid of Gladys as soon as possible. Laura and Evans did the 

job. Laura took her for a stroll in the woods and Evans 

followed on down the same ride. At the right moment 

Laura tripped her up and as she lay struggling to get up 

Evans ran her down. They were going to take her on the 

main road. It was agreed that they were to leave her body 

by the side of the drive to be picked up after dark, but you 

arrived and brought her back to the house. Laura and 

Evans could never understand how you saw her body 

lying under those bushes. They swore they had hidden it 
very well.” 

“She wasn’t dead,” I retorted. “I found her lying across 
the drive. She had dragged herself there. She died in my 
arms. Ifyou like to know she spoke to me before she died.” 

“What did she say?” gasped Pat. I could see that she 
was frightened. 
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“Just enough to put us on the track, 55 1 replied, and then 
told her what had been the girl’s dying words. 

“So that is why you wanted to know so much about 
Harry,” she whispered. “You’re not such a fool as you 
look, Anthony!” 

“You always called me Bob.” 

“Father did. I had to fit in too. It did not take us long 
to know that you, too, w'ere after us. That little slip over 
the lost torch told us all we wanted to know. By the way, 
you nearly caught Vic and Evans at work that night, but 
my brother saved the situation by walking in upon them 
at the wrong moment. Evans killed him and took the body 
down to the woods while Laura put on that screaming act. 
We were going to make it look like an accident, had in fact 
faked the tyre marks when you discovered the body. 
There was only one thing to do and I did it: faint in your 
arms and get a few minutes in which to warn Mrs. Midgett. 

I had to do some very quick thinking and keep you engaged 
long enough to let Evans (and not Harry as I told you) 
get rid of the body. I also realized that you were getting 
dangerous and arranged that Laura should shoot you 
when you went .back to the woods. The signal, 
oddly enough, should be a kiss between us. Laura 
nearly bungled the whole thing by opening fire too 
soon.” 

“Ihen she knew that you were in it?” I asked. 

“No. She was told that you and I were in the habit of 
doing such things and that that would be the best time to 
get you, when you would be off your guard. She was also 
told to be careful to miss me as they did not want two 
deaths at the same time and as I could supply proof that 
it was a random shot that had killed you, which in turn 
would be supported by the fact that any bullet found 

would be that of a service rifie.” 

“Quite a bright little thing, aren’t you?” I laughed, 
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feeling a kind of reluctant admiration for the girl in spite 
of myself. “Mrs. Midgett guessed probably?” 

“Possibly, though I doubt it. She never used what was 

left of her brain. She just took orders and obeyed them. 

All orders were typewritten or given over the telephone in 
code.” 

“Really? What a pity you chose to light on the other 
side.” 

“Who for? You or me?” 

“Both,” I said soberly. 

She laughed sharply and very nastily. 

“Don’t worry your head over me,” she said. “Vic has 
everything under control as usual.” 

“Dm sure he has,” I replied. “Do go on and tell me 
how clever you both are. It’s very entertaining. Unfor¬ 
tunate that Laura missed me, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes—and no. As it has turned out I’m glad she missed 
you.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Not for any love I have for you,” she laughed, “though 
your kissing was quite the mildest and most gentlemanly 
thing I have witnessed for years; no, you see the German 
authorities will be overjoyed at having two such dis¬ 
tinguished members of your Intelligence Service—as 
prisoners!” 

“As prisoners?” I murmured. 

“When we land—further down the coast—to-night!” 

“I see your point,” I replied, “but there is such a thing 

as counting your chickens before they are hatched, isn’t 
there?” 

She laughed again and I did not like the sound of it. 
Although I had been speaking so lightly, in truth I did not 
feel at all comfortable, not only because of my bonds and 
cramped position, but because the future at the hands of 
this delightful couple did not sound too promising. 
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“You were asking how else we fooled you,” said the girl 
again. “There isn’t a great deal of time left, so I’ll be as 
brief as possible. Naffy, of course, saved you. His sudden 
appearance frightened Laura away. Luckily I was able to 
make the whole thing seem natural to him, for living as he 
docs in the woods all the year round his notions of human 
relationships are unusual. 

“Then Vicary arrived. Of course he had the news of 
this raid. I had to warn him of the difficulties we were up 
against. The solution was neat, don’t you think? By 
tipping you off he knew you’d make every endeavour to 
keep your eye on everybody in the house, thus leaving him 
in peace outside .” 

“Didn’t Harry worry him?” 

“Not as much as you.” 

“Thank you.” 

“It was a pity, of course, that Mrs. Midgett overdid her 
part in staging that faked attack on herself. She had 
merely been told to keep everybody’s attention engaged, 
especially at midnight, and I suppose that seemed the best 
way to her: she’d probably been reading too many 
thrillers. Then, of course, Harry stepped in with a 
vengeance. One can’t help admiring him for taking us all 
on single-handed. I suppose he’ll get away with it? 

“I hope so. We’ll certainly do our best to get him off 

any murder charge,” I replied. 

“I’m sure you would—if you could,” laughed the girl. 

“Of course, I was forgetting,” I laughed. “I’m heading 

for Germany, aren’t I?” 

“You are, we’re very near now.” 

“Pat!” It was Vicary calling, without turning his head 
from the steering wheel. She turned and went forward. 

“Interesting,” murmured a sleepy voice from near me. 
John Buckingham was sitting up, grinning. 

“I thought you were still out?” 
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“She kicked me, didn’t she? Anyhow, something jabbed 
me back to life.” He paused. “Anthony, we’ve got to get 
out of this.” 

“That wouldn’t be a bad idea,” I replied soberly. 

“It came to me when she kicked me and it set me 
thinking.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“I know I haven’t been very bright, Anthony, but I 
think I’ve got it: we must cut these cords.” 

“Go right ahead.” 

“I am,” replied John very quietly. He smiled happily 
and wriggled. I looked at him suspiciously. 

“You are? How?” I asked guardedly. 

“The dynamo shaft on this engine protrudes some few 
inches from its casing. It is revolving at considerable 
speed and can be looked upon as a miniature circular saw. 
It is doing its stuff on the rope round my wrists at this 
moment. You may have noticed that I am in a somewhat 
uncomfortable position.” 

“John! you magnificent old goat!” I said, a surge of 
hope and excitement mounting inside of me. 

“Well, I felt responsible for getting you into this mess, 
old boy. Had to do something about it, what?” 

He grinned amiably. “ ’Course,” he said, “I can’t put 
too much pressure on. It might stop the engine. Ah!” he 
said suddenly. “Ah-ha; here she comes! Got it!” 

Seeing his hands come free from behind his back was 
one of those sights that rank with the relief of Tobruk. 
Anyhow, my emotion could not have been much less 
than those of the besiegers of that disputed harbour. 

It did not take him very long to free us both, although 

the rocking of the boat and our obvious need of care 

hampered us. However, there it was: we were free and 
in a strong position. 

Now what? We looked forward and noticed that once 
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again only Yicary was at the wheel. Where was Pat? 
As if she had heard what we were thinking she appeared, 
clambering along the gunwale, making a nimble way 
towards the stern. We lay still. She took no notice of us, 
but stopping at the stern began to fiddle with ropes and 
a square box that lay there. 

“What the hell?” murmured John. 

We looked. Tense, waiting for we knew not what. 

Then suddenly a blinding flash sped up into the sky, 
broke in a shower of sparks and hung like an incandescent 
lamp high above the little craft that bobbed towards the 
coast-line of Europe. 

“'Rockets !” shouted John. “Any more of these and the 
whole coast will be awake.” 

The rocket was falling now, a sizzling white glare over 
the troubled waters. Pat was bending down preparing to 
let off the next. We both leapt at her together. My inten¬ 
tion was not very definite except that I knew I had to stop 
her. John was more definite. As he clambered out of the 
well he grabbed frantically at her legs. She felt his hand 
clawing for her ankles, looked, screamed and tried to get 
away. 

The boat lurched. She kicked and was free. John fell 
back into the well. By the time we had clambered out she 
was thumping Vicary on the back, screaming at him and 
pointing at us. Vic showed a white, scared face and came 
clambering out to meet us; but as he came out on to the 
starboard side, the boat, now under no control, lurched 
and bucked and swung to port. The man seemed to trip 
and fall backwards. His arms were waving wildly in an 
endeavour to regain his balance; but he kept on falling and 
failed, and fell on to his back in the water. The stern hit 
him as the boat sv/ung to port. His white face was 
engulfed in foam and, as the flare sizzled out, I saw him 
roll over and sink beneath the water. 
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We all stared at the sea. He did not come up again. 
Pat was transfixed, hands to her face, breath drawn in, 
eyes glazed with horror. 

“Vic! Vic!” she screamed, suddenly coming to a 
terrible life. “Murderers,” she screamed at us. “Save him, 
can’t you ! Save him.” 

“Take it easy,” said John non-committedly, “and let 
me get at the wheel.” Then to me: “Anthony, look after 
her.” 

He clambered down to the driver’s seat; taking over the 
wheel quite naturally as if he had done it a hundred times 
before. 

“Go in after him.” 

She was yelling at me now. She was hardly human in 
the frenzy of her hatred and anger. I looked away for it 
is not pleasant to see beauty vanish so thorough from a 
face. 

I heard a small splash and looked sharply back. She 

was no longer on board. I looked out at the mounting 

swell and saw her struggling across the trough of a wave 

which towered above her and then broke with a crash on 

to her face. When it had passed I could see no more sign 
of her. 

“She’s gone after him !” I shouted to John. He seemed 

curiously indifferent but nevertheless swung the boat 

round. I kept a watch on the sea but I knew it to be 

hopeless. We continued to cruise around for a while and 

then John stopped the engine. We lay in silence rocking 
to the swell. 

All was quiet. 

“Perhaps it’s better this way,” said John at last. “Old 

Maure could never have borne the truth. We’ll call it an 
unfortunate accident.” 

“And the others?” 

“Quietly removed.” 
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“And Harry?” 

“Whatever he wants.” 

“Except Gladys,” I added. 

There was a sudden noise from the south, a great crash 
of noise that reverberated over the sea. We turned. The 
whole horizon was lit up with flash after flash of brilliance 
like a mixture of fireworks and summer lightning and the 
coast lay flat and dark against it all. 

The raid was on. . . . 


THE END 
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